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ARTICLE I. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ROME. 
‘Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A. D.C.L. 


AN anything new be said about Rome? Is there any fact that 

has not been long ago found out? Is there any remark, any 
comment, any reflection of any kind, which has not already suggested 
itself to a thousand minds? It is certainly hard to find anything 
new to’say about a city which has for so many ages occupied so 
many thoughts and so many pens; yet, as each man looks at things 
from his own point of view, and as no two men have exactly the same 
point of view, something may perhaps be learned by looking at 
Rome with the eyes of one who, after making Rome for years the 
center of his historic studies, sees the city for the first time with his 
own eyes. Rome may be studied in endless ways and with endless 
objects ; one form of such study is to look at the Eternal City strictly 
in its. eternal character, to look in its existing remains for their 
witness to the position of Rome as the center of Universal History. 
It may be well to look at Rome with a mind less full of the details 
of the immediate history of Rome than of the consciousness of her 
wider and ecumenical history, her character as the lake in which all 
the streams of earlier history lose themselves, and which all the 
streams of later history flow out of. In this point of view the first 
impression of Rome is something puzzling and paradoxical. While 
Roman history is the great witness to the continuity and unity of 
all history, the first aspect of the city of Rome gives us a feeling of 
a wider gap between the great periods of history than can be found 
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anywhere else. The first impression that Rome gives, is, that here 
at least, Ancient and Modern History are two distinct things, and 
that the gap between them is a yawning gap indeed. Farther 
research shows that the gap is really less wide than it seems at first 
sight, and that so far as it exists, the very existence of the gap in 
the monuments of local Rome is in truth only a witness to the 
absence of all break in the history of Rome in the higher sense. If 
Rome was for some ages the most forlorn and forsaken of the great 
cities of Europe, it was its eternal and ecumenical position which at 
once caused its decline and which made it able to recover. If, on 
the other hand, Rome seems at this very moment to be beginning 
a new life, it is at once a witness to its eternal and ecumenical 
position and a sign that its ecumenical position has passed away. 

At the first glance Rome seems to be rich in monuments of the 
early days of her emperors and of the later days of her pontiffs, and 
to have hardly anything to show of any other, especially of any 
intermediate age. And this impression, though more minute 
research will largely correct it in detail, is still substantially true. It 
is true of the general aspect of the city, and of all that gives the city 
its special character. It is the monuments of the days between 
Augustus and Constantine and the monuments of the days between 
Julius the Second and Pius the Ninth which give Rome the aspect 
which distinguishes it from the other cities of Italy and of Europe. 
In medizval remains Rome may be said to be positively rich, but to 
be.comparatively poor. There is probably no age absolutely without 
its memorial in Rome, and the aggregate of the medizval remains in 
Rome would make the fortune of a smaller city. But they seem as 
nothing beside the endless stores of earlier and later days in Rome 
itself; they seem as nothing beside the boundless medizval wealth of 
some other Italian cities. We feel at once that Rome has nothing to 
set against the splendid ranges of domestic architecture, spread over 
times from the twelfth century to the seventeenth, which form the 
most prominent features of Venice and Verona. The only medieval 
buildings which have any share in forming the general aspect of 
Rome, are a single military tower, and a group of ecclesiastical bell- 
towers, which seem as if they stood there to remind us that the 
ages from the eleventh to the fourteenth really did exist at Rome 
as well as in other places. The other medieval remains have to be 
looked for; the greatest among them, the so-called House of 
Crescentius, stands by itself in every sense of the words. It stands 
in a corner, where, though it forms part of a striking group, it in no 
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way affects the general view of the city—and there is nothing else like 
itin Rome. Of churches built out of the spoils of pagan temples 
there is a long list, filling up the first thousand years after Constan- 
tine, and, when we come to study them in detail, they prove to be 
among the most important and instructive buildings in Rome. But 
these are not medieval churches in the sense in which those words 
are understood in other parts of Italy or of Europe. And, as their 
architectural features are to be found almost wholly inside, most of 
them count for very little in the general view of the city. The only 
exceptions are the concentric circles of the round church of Saint 
Stephen on the Ccelian, and the mighty length of the rebuilt basilica 
of Saint Paul without the walls. Or indeed, when, as often happens, 
a church of this type, has, like the patriarchal basilica itself, been 
cased outside by some modern Pope, it counts, so far as general effect 
goes, among the modern buildings. The independent Romanesque 
architecture of Italy has hardly a representative in Rome; the Italian 
variety of Gothic, besides a few scraps here and there, is represented 
only by the single stately church of S. Maria sopra Minerva. The 
one secular monument of the days of the exarchate counts, in its 
general effect, among classical monuments; the column of Phocas 
is not a Byzantine column, but a classical column turned to a strange 
use. Among later emperors memorials may be found by those who 
seek for them, of Charles the Great and of the second, and the third 
Ottos. And in the Capitol itself we may still read the legend which 
tells how Frederick the Second, the last Emperor of Italian birth, 
sent the trophies of rebellious Milan for safe-keeping among his 
legal citizens of Rome. But these things have to be searched for; 
they do not force themselves on the eye till they are searched for. 
The walls again are of all dates from Aurelian to Victor Emmanuel, 
but the medieval parts are perhaps the least important. On the 
whole, the monuments of the days between the fourth century and 
the sixteenth are of little account in our general impression of Rome. 
. The city takes its whole character from buildings of an earlier and 
of a later time. The medieval monuments have to be looked for 
almost as the monuments of the days before the Empire have to be 
looked for also. 

But if those ages have left little behind him in the way of creation, 
they have left much behind them in the way of destruction. There 
is the fact, stamped at once on her history and on her monuments, 
that, while most other cities in Italy and in Europe were daily grow- 
ing greater, Rome was daily growing less. As a rule, among the 
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great cities of Western Europe, the medieval city has spread beyond 
the Roman city, and the modern city has spread beyond the Roman 
city. There are doubtless exceptions like Trier and Soest; but 
Rome is the greatest of all exceptions. No city that was not wholly 
forsaken ever came so near to being so. Nowhere do we find so vast 
an expanse of uninhabited, almost desolate, country within the walls. 
That the Roman Forum should ever have got the name of Campo 
Vaccino is a speaking fact. The Aventine occupied only by monas- 
teries and vineyards is a strange commentary on the great law of 
‘ Lucius Icilius; the late act for the suppression of religious corpora- 
tions is in fact only anew Lex de Aventino publicando. When we 
remember how much of the ancient city lies desolate, how much of 
the modern city dates only from the sixteenth century, we shall see 
that the Rome to which the Popes returned from Avignon could 
have been hardly so great as the Rome of the early kings. It occu- 
pied some ground which was not within the walls even of Aurelian, 
but it left a great deal unoccupied which was within the wall of 
Servius. We understand the contrast when we see Verona with its 
Roman gates in the middle of the city, when we see Bath climbing 
up its hill and Le Mans and Lincoin sliding down theirs. When we 
conjure up what Rome must have been when, say, Lewis of Bavaria 
or Charles of Bohemia came thither for his crowning, we are tempted 
to sin a little on the side of exaggeration, and to fancy that the 
Lord of the World might have found quarters almost equally flour- 
ishing at Winchelsea or at Old Sarum. 

Now what is the cause that at Rome there was so much destruc- 
tion, so little creation, during the very ages when other cities were 
raising their noblest monuments? What is the cause that, while 
other cities were spreading beyond their old walls, while they were 
rearing their lofty minsters, their stately municipal palaces, Rome 
was surely crumbling away, retreating within the bounds of her 
earliest infancy? It is, in a word, because her princes, real or nom- 
inal, were Lords of the World, because her patriarchal church was 
the mother and head of the churches of the world, because Rome 
was the metropolis of the world, or rather had become the world 
itself. Rome was the victim of her own greatness. She shrank up 
into something less than she had been when the Etrurian and the 
Volscian were her rivals, her walls contained more of fields and vine- 
yards than of the dwelling-places of men, the Ccelian and the 
Aventine became the homes of a few monks and their depend- 
ents, because there had been a day when her neighbors were 
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not the Etrurian and the Volscian, but the Scot, the German, and 
the Persian, because there had been a day when her walls stretched 
from the Rhine to the Danube, from the Solway to the German 
Ocean, when her outposts were no longer on the Janiculan and the 
Pincian, but at York, at Trier, and at Nisibis. Rome had so thor- 
oughly leavened the world—her own Mediterranean world—the 
world had become so thoroughly Roman, that the local Rome fell 
from her place by the mere effect of her own victories. She became 
a venerable name, the centre of ancient memories, the home of the 
Senate, but no longer the home of the Cesar. From the end of the 
second century Rome was no longer the habitual dwelling-place of 
emperors; Diocletian, Constantine, Theodosius, were as far from 
being permanent dwellers in the Eternal City as any Byzantine or 
German Cesar of later times. Once or twice in their reigns they 
came to the ancient capital for some solemn pageant, but they ruled 
for Milan, for Trier, for Ravenna, for Nikomédeia, for Antioch, or 
for the New Rome by the Bosphorus, just as the later bearers of their 
titles ruled from Aachen, from Gelnhausen, or from Palermo. Rome 
ceased to rule; her name, her arts, her laws, the dominion which had 
grown out of her, went on; but Rome herself was no longer the seat 
and center of all of them. Rome ceased to rule; but when she 
ceased to rule she gave up the cause of her being; a Rome which 
no longer ruled the nations was a Rome whose occupation was gone 
from her. But as one form of rule passed away, another arose; the 
same causes which made Rome the first of cities made her also the 
first of Churches. As her emperors dwelled far away, as their power 
in Italy was represented only by an exarch at distant Ravenna, the 
Roman Pontiff gradually stepped into something like the place which 
the Roman Cesar had left vacant. Rome again ruled; she ruled 
over the minds of men as she had once ruled over their bodies and 
their estates; but again her dominion was of a kind which carried 
within it the seeds of her own destruction. A day came when the © 
world seemed to have rolled back for fifteen hundred years, when 
cities again were great, as they had been great in the old days of 
Greece and Italy, a day when the free cities of the Empire, those of 
Italy foremost among them, flourished like Athens and Carthage, 
defending their own freedom against all invaders, but too often mak- 
ing a spoil of the freedom of cities weaker than themselves. Then 
came a time when the day of cities had passed and the day of nations 
had come, when a few great cities began to stand out on the face 
of Europe, no longer as independent civic commonwealths, but as 
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the centers of government and national life for whole kingdoms and 
nations. In neither of these forms of greatness has Rome had any 
share. In the medieval world she never ranked alongside of Flo- 
rence and Venice; in the modern world she has as yet not ranked 
alongside of London or Paris, of Berlin or Vienna. She had, like 
other Italian cities, her municipality; she had again, as in the days 
of her early Kings and Consuls, her local wars with her immediate 
neighbors. But her municipal life was ever weak, fleeting, and tur- 
bulent ; the Popes were strong enough to hinder the growth of any 
regular republican government; the republican spirit was strong 
enough to hinder the growth of any acknowledged sovereignty in 
the Popes. Between the two there was anarchy ; the city became 
the battle-field of rival nobles whom neither Pope nor Commonwealth 
had strength to keep in order. Nor did it mend matters when the 
nominal sovereign of Rome and of the world came once in a reign, 
perhaps only once in two or three reigns, to claim the crown of 
Charles and Otto at the head of a German army. In this way, 
because Rome was still the acknowledged head of the world, because 
the Roman emperor still sat above all other princes, because the 
Roman Pontiff still sat above all other Bishops, Rome herself became 
more desolate and forsaken than any other of the great cities of the 
world. She could neither become the permanent capital of either 
her temporal or her spiritual chief, nor could she become, like other 
Italian cities, a commonwealth independent of either. The magic 
of her name lived on; as of old, Rome had been where the Roman 
Czsar was, so now Rome was where the Roman Pontiff was. As 
the Czsar once could rule from York or Antioch, so the Pontiff now 
could rule from Lyons or from Avignon. But Rome herself crum- 
bled away; fields and vineyards covered her once crowded hills; her 
ancient monuments became fortresses, to be besieged and defended 
in every brawl within her gates. Pilgrims came from all lands to 
visit her holy places, and her own Emperor, one might almost add, 
her own Pontiff, did hardly more than come on pilgrimage to her. 
But life of her own, life like the life of Florence or Pisa or Genoa, she 
had none. The desolation, the moral death, of medieval Rome was 
more than the fitting penalty, it was the immediate consequence, of 
her twofold dominion over mankind. 

At last the captivity was over. Rome again received her bishops, 
and no doubt she acknowledged them as sovereigns. Rome became 
the abiding seat of an ecumenical power in things spiritual. Her 
Pontiffs too became the acknowledged lords of a state, considerable 
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among the states of Italy. Under their rule a new Rome arose, the 
Rome of Popes and Popes’ kinsfolk, and the monuments of Roman 
greatness were destroyed or rifled to build and adorn their palaces. 
Rome became the seat of a dominion wider than that of her Czsar’s, 
the center of a rule which overleaped the ocean and the Euphrates, 
and which still gathers men to its solemn assemblies from western and 
southern continents of which the old Czsars never heard. But all this 
again cut off all hope of any true life for the local Rome. She be- 
came an ecumenical, a cosmopolitan city, a city living on its ecu- 
menical and cosmopolitan character, but a city cut off alike from the 
life of an independent commonwealth and from the life of a national 
capital. Pontifical Rome, like imperial Rome, was a petted and pat- 
ronized city, a city whose monuments embody, not the energy of 
her people, but the bounty, the vanity of her princes. Both the two 
series of monuments which give Rome her character, the works of her 
Emperors and the works of her Bishops, are monuments of the same 
class. They are the gifts of masters to their subjects, not the works 
of a free city, or afree people. Both of them are there in abundance ; 
the works of the earlier days, when Rome truly lived under her 
kings and consuls: the works of the intermediate days, when she 
might have lived, had she not been the mother and mistress of 
nations and of churches, are to be found only few and far between. 
The two great phenomena then of the general appearance of Rome 
are the utter abandonment of so large a part of the ancient city and 
the general lack of buildings of the middle ages. Both of these facts 
are fully accounted for by the peculiar history of Rome. It may be 
that the sack and fire under Robert Wiscard—a sack and fire done 
in the cause of a Pope in warfare against an Emperor—was the im- 
mediate cause of the desolation of a large part of Rome; but if so, 
the destruction which was then wrought only gave a helping hand to 
causes which were at work both before and after. <A city could not 
do otherwise than dwindle away, in which neither Emperor, nor Pope, 
nor Commonwealth could keep up any lasting form of regular gov- 
ernment, which had no resources of its own, and which lived, as a 
place of pilgrimage on the shadow of its own greatness. Another 
idea, which is sure to suggest itself at Rome, is rather a delusion. 
The amazing extent of ancient ruins at Rome unavoidably fills us with 
the notion that an unusual amount of destruction has gone on there. 
When we cannot walk without seeing, besides the more perfect 
monuments, gigantic masses of ancient wall on every side; when we 
stumble at every step against fragments of marble columns, or richly- 
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adorned tombs, we are apt to think that they must have perished in 
some special havoc unknown in other places. The truth is really the 
other way. The abundance of ruins and fragments—again setting 
aside the more perfect monuments—proves that destruction has 
been much less thorough in Rome than in almost any other Roman 
city. Elsewhere the ancient buildings have been utterly swept 
away; at Rome they survive, though mainly ina state of ruin. But, 
by surviving in a state of ruin, they remind us of their former exist- 
ence, which in other places we are inclined to forget. Certainly 
Rome is, even in proportion to its greatness above all other Roman 
cities, rich in ancient remains above all other Roman cities. Com- 
pare the cities of the West, which, at one time or another, supplanted 
Rome as the dwelling-places of her own Czsars, Milan, Ravenna, 
York, Trier itself. York may be looked upon as lucky in having kept a 
tower and some pieces of wall through the fierce havoc of the English 
Conquest. Trier is rich above all the rest, and has, in her Porta 
Nigra, one monument of Roman power which Rome herself cannot 
outdo. But rich as Trier-—the second Rome—is, she is certainly not 
richer, in proportion, than Rome herself. The Roman remains at 
Milan hardly extend beyond a single range of columns, and it may 
be thought that that alone is something, when we remember the over- 
throw of the city under Frederick Barbarossa. But compare Rome 
and Ravenna! No city is richer than Ravenna in monuments of its 
own class, Christian, Roman, Gothic, Byzantine. But of works of the 
days of heathen Rome there is no trace—no walls, no gates, no trium- 
phal arch, no temple, noamphitheatre. The city of Placidia and Theo- 
doric is there, but of the city which Augustus made one of the two great 
maritime stations of Italy there is not a trace. Verona, as never being 
an imperial residence, was not on our list ; but, rich as Verona is, Rome 
is, even proportionally, farricher. Provence is probably richer in Ro- 
man remains than Italy herself ; but even the Provengal cities are hardly 
so full of Roman remains as Rome herself. The truth is that there 
is nothing so destructive to the antiquities of a city as its continued 
prosperity. A city which has always gone on flourishing according 
to the standard of its own age, which has been always building and 
rebuilding and spreading itself beyond its ancient bounds, works a 
gradual destruction of its ancient remains beyond anything that the 
havoc of any barbarians on earth can work. In such a city a few 
special monuments may be kept in a perfect or nearly perfect state, 
but it is impossible that large tracts of ground can be left covered 
with ruins as they are at Rome. Now it is the ruins, rather than the 
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perfect buildings, which form the most characteristic feature of Roman 
scenery and topography. And they have been preserved by the 
decay of the city, while in other cities they have been swept away by 
their prosperity. As Rome became Christian, several ancient build- 
ing, especially among the temples, were turned into churches, and 
a greater number were destroyed to employ their materials, especially 
their marble columns, in the building of churches. But though this 
cause led to the loss of a great many ancient buildings, it had very 
little to do with the creation of the vast mass of the Roman ruins. 
The desolation of the Flavian Amphitheatre and of the Baths of An- 
toninus Caracalla comes from another cause. As the buildings became 
disused—and, if we rejoice at the disuse of the amphitheatre, we must 
both mourn and wonder at the disuse of the baths—they were some- 
times turned into fortresses, sometimes used as quarries for the build- 
ings of fortresses. Every turbulent noble turns some fragment of 
the building of the ancient city into a stronghold from which to make 
war upon his brother nobles, and to defy every power which had the 
slightest shadow of lawful authority, be it Emperor, Pope, or Com- 
monwealth. Every sign, every struggle, every interval, however 
momentary, of regular government of any kind, led to fresh havoc, 
in the way either of building or of destroying these robbers’ nests. 
The damage, which a lying prejudice attributes toGoths and Vandals, 
was really done by the Romans themselves, and, in the middle ages, 
mainly by the Roman nobles. As for Goths and Vandals, Genseric 
undoubtedly did some mischief in the way of carrying off precious 
objects, but even he is not charged with the actual destruction of 
any buildings. And it would be hard to show that any Goth, from 
Alaric to Totila, ever did any mischief whatever to any Roman 
monuments beyond what might happen through the unavoidable 
necessities and accidents of warfare. Theodoric, of course, stands 
out among all the ages as the great preserver and repairer of the 
monuments of ancient Rome. The few marble columns which 
Charles the Great carried away from Rome as well as from Ravenna 
can have gone but a very little way towards accounting for so vast a 
havoc. It is not only the peculiar history of Rome which accounts 
for the peculiar condition of her ancient buildings, neither perfect 
nor utterly swept away; it was almost wholly by Roman hands that 
buildings, which might have defied time and the barbarian, were 
brought to the ruined state in which we now find them. 

But the Barons of medieval Rome, great and sad as was the 
destruction which was wrought by them, were neither the most 
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destructive nor the basest of the enemies at whose hands the build- 
ings of ancient Rome have had to suffer. The medieval Barons 
simply did according to their kind. Their one notion of life was 
fighting, and they valued buildings or anything else simply as they 
might be made use of for that one purpose of life. There is some- 
thing more revolting in the systematic destruction, disfigurement, 
and robbery of the ancient monuments of Rome, heathen and Chris- 
tian, at the hands of her modern rulers and their belongings. Bad 
as contending Barons or invading Normans may have been, both 
were outdone by a foster brood of evil nephews. Who that looks 
on the ruined Colosseum, who that looks on the palace raised out of 
its ruins, can fail to think of the famous line 


“ Quod non fecere barbari, fecere Barberini.” 


And well nigh every other obscure or infamous name in the roll-call 
of the mushroom nobility of modern Rome has tried its hand at the 
same evil work. Nothing can be so ancient, nothing so beautiful, 
nothing so sacred, as to be safe against the destroying hand of 
her own vandals. The boasted Renaissance, the time when men 
turned away from all reverence for their own forefathers, and 
professed to recall the forms and the feelings of ages which are for- 
ever gone, was, of all times, that when the monuments of those very 
ages were most brutally destroyed. Barons and Normans and Sar- 
acens destroyed what they did not understand nor care for; the 
artistic men of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
destroyed the very things which they professed to admire and 
imitate. And when they did not actually destroy, as in the case of 
statues, sarcophagi, and the like, they did all that they could to 
efface their truest interest, their local and historical association. A 
museum or collection of any kind is a dreary place. For some kinds 
of antiquities—which cannot be left in their own places, and which 
need special scientific classification—such collections are necessary. 
But surely a statue or a tomb should be left in the spot where it is 
found or in the nearest possible place to it. How far nobler would 
be the associations of Pompey’s statue, if the hero had been set up 
in the nearest open space to his own theatre, or even with Marcus 
and the Great Twin Brethren in the Capitol, instead of being stuck 
up in an unmeaning corner of a private palace? It is sadder still to 
wind our way through the recesses of the great Cornelian sepulchre, 


and to find that sacrilegious hands have rifled the resting-place of the - 


mighty dead, that the real tombs, the real inscriptions, have been 
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stolen away and copies only left in their own places. Far more 
speaking, far more instructive, would it have been to grope out the 
antique letters of the first of Roman inscriptions, to spell out the 
name and deeds of “ Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus Gnaivod patre 
prognatus” by the light of a flickering torch in the spot where his kins- 
folk and genti/es laid him, than to read it in the full light of the Vat- 
ican, numbered as if it stood in a shop to be sold, and bearing a for- 
lorn inscription recording the “munificentia” of the triple-crowned 
autocrat who wrought the deed of selfish desecration. Scipio 
indeed was a heathen; but Christian holy places, places which are 
the very homes of ecclesiastical history or legend, are no safer than 
the monuments of heathendom against the desolating fury of eccle- 
siastical destroyers. Saddest of all it is to visit the sepulchral church 
of Saint Constantia—be her legend true or false makes no difference 
—to trace out the series of mosaics, where the old emblems of Bac- 
chanalian worship, the vintage and the treading of the wine-press, 
are turned about to teach a double lesson of Christian mysteries, and 
then to see the place of the tomb empty, and to find that the tomb 
itself, the central point of the building, with the series of images 
which is begun in the pictures continued in its sculpture, has been 
torn away from the place where it had meaning and almost life, to 
stand as number so-and-so among the curiosities of a dreary gallery. 
Such is the reverence of modern potentates for the most sacred 
antiquities, pagan and Christian, of the city where they have too 
long worked their disfiguration. 

In one part however of the city destruction has been, as in other 
cities, the accompaniment of reviving prosperity on the part of the 
city itself. One of the first lessons to be got by heart on a visit to 
Rome is the way in which the city has shifted its site. The 
inhabited parts of ancient and of modern Rome have but a very 
small space of ground in common. While so large a space within 
the walls both of Aurelius and of Servius lies desolate, the modern 
city has spread itself beyond both. The Leonine city beyond the 
Tiber, the Sixtine city on the Field of Mars, both of these beyond 
the wall of Servius, the Leonine city largely beyond the wall of 
Aurelian, together make up the greater part of modern Rome. 
Here, in a thickly inhabited modern city, there is no space for the 
ruins which form the main features of the Palatine, Ccelian, and 
Aventine Hills. Such ancient buildings as have been spared remain 
in a state far less pleasing than that of their ruined fellows. The 
Pantheon was happily saved by its consecration as a Christian 
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church. But the degraded state in which we see the Theatre of 
Marcellus and the beautiful remains of the Portico of Octavia, and, 
above all, the lower fate still to which the mighty sepulchre of 
Augustus has been brought down, if they enable the moralist to 
point a lesson, are far more offensive to the student of history than 
the utter desolation of the Colosseum and the Imperial Palace. 
The Mole of Hadrian has shared a somewhat different fate; its 
successive transformations and disfigurements are a direct, and a 
most living and speaking part of the history of Rome. Such a 
building at such a point, could not fail to become a fortress, long 
before the days of contending Colonnas and Orsini; and, if the 
statues which adorned it were hurled down on the heads of Gothic 
besiegers, that is a piece of destruction which can hardly be turned to 
the charge of the Goths. It is inthese parts of Rome that the causes 
which have been at work have .been more nearly the same as those 
which have been at work in other cities. At the same time it must 
be remembered that they have been fully at work for a much shorter 
period. And wretched as, with one great exception, is their state, it 
must be allowed that the actual amount of ancient remains preserved 
in the Leonine and Sixtine cities is certainly above the average 
amount of such remains in Roman cities elsewhere. 

And now what is the general effect which a contemplation of the 
phenomena of ancient and modern Rome leaves upon the mind as 
to the present state and future destiny of a city which stands by 
itself in the whole history of the world? One conviction which is 
forced upon the mind is that the last three years have been among 
the most important years in its whole history. Those years have 
made Rome the head of Italy, but in making her the head of Italy, 
they have taken away her last claim to be looked on as the head of 
the world. The lover of the history and antiquities of Rome will 
be the first to rejoice in her liberation, the first to rejoice that the 
rule of the priest and the stranger is over, that the days of foreign 
inroads have passed away, and that the occupation of Bonaparte is 
as much a thing of the past as the occupation of Brennus. And he 
will be the first to understand and enter into the fervent longing of 
the Italian people to crown the deliverance and union of Italy, by the 
deliverance and annexation of her ancient head. He will understand 
how the other great cities of Italy, cities many of them so rich alike 
in ancient associations and in modern splendor, cities so long the 
seats of princes or of commonwealths more glorious than princes, 
could none of them bring themselves to yield the place of honor to 
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any one of their own number, while all were ready to yield it to that 
city which is alone Imperial and Eternal. Without Rome Italy was 
imperfect, and, in becoming part of Italy, Rome could not become 
any part short of the head. Yet from another point of view we must 
regret the change. If Rome is the natural head of Italy, it is also 
the museum, the picture-house of past times, the place of study and 
contemplation for the whole world. If Rome, as the capital of Italy, 
grows and flourishes, its forsaken quarters are likely to be again 
built over, and, if so, a great part of the unique charm of Rome will 
be lost, and the actual havoc likely to be wrought among its antiqui- 
ties will be frightful. One is almost tempted to wish that united 
Italy could have reconciled the claims of her rival cities and could 
have marked the beginning of her new era by the foundation of a 
new city on a new site, a Panionion, a Washington, as the old 
League of the Allies had its Italica, as the Lombard League had its 
Alexandria. But it is now too late to draw back; Rome is the head 
of Italy; but it cannot be too deeply borne in mind that, in becom- 
ing the head of Italy, she ceases to be the head of the world. Rome, 
as the capital of a local Italian Kingdom, is no longer the Rome 
whose dominion was from the one sea to the other, and from the 
flood unto the world’s end. She isno longer the Rome before whom 
all kings bowed down and to whom all nations did service. From 
the Rome of Czsars and Pontiffs she has gone back to the Rome of 
the Punic Wars, the Rome which may have again to strive with 
Carthage or Macedonia, with Spain or Gaul, but a Rome which, as 
she looks on liberated Venice and Verona, will, we may trust 
remember that in the land beyond the Alps she has found a friend 
who without making sounding promises, really did what those who 
promised more loudly failed todo. No German Charles, nor Otto, nor 
Henry, nor Frederic is likely to come again to seek the crown of 
Rome, or the crown of Monza; but the old connection between 
Germany and Italy may still go on in a healthier shape. That Italy 
is free from the Alps to the Adriatic, and not only from the Alps to 
the Mincio, that she has again her head, freed from the dominion of 
the foreign invader—both these blessings come, in their different 
ways, of German friendship and German victories, of the victories of a 
power which does not indeed make war for an idea, but whose warfare is 
commonly the mightiest example of the irresistible logic of facts. But 
these very facts only show more clearly, how widely Rome the head of 
Italy differs from Rome the head of the world. A Rome who has 
to thank the German for her deliverance from the intruder, is another 
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thing indeed from the Rome who first held the Gaul as her bonds- 
man, and then tamed him into her citizen, and who held the German 
at bay as her one equal European enemy. No one doubts the fact of 
the change; it is written in the history of mankind. But the first 
establishment of Rome as the local capital of a local Kingdom, of a 
single unit in the society of nations, is the first formal acknowledge- 
ment of the fact on the part of Rome herself. 

Rome Ecumenical, Rome the head of the world, has lived two 
lives and has wielded the scepters of two dominions. She has been 
the Rome of the Czsars and the Rome of the Pontiffs. In either 
character she has represented a principle exactly opposite to that 
principle of national life and national independence which is the 
mainspring of all modern European politics. In either character she 
has represented a power, not necessarily oppressive, not necessarily 
hurtful, but a power inconsistent with the full being and free growth 
of separate nations. The relation of her subjects, temporal and spir- 
itual, to her central dominion has sometimes been bondage, some- 
times amalgamation, sometimes simple subordination. But it has 
always been a relation in which separate kingdoms and common- 
wealths have had to acknowledge a power superior to themselves 
beyond their own borders. Now the acknowledgement of any such 
external superior, except in the shape of a freely chosen Federal 
head, is contrary to all modern political notions. This by no means 
proves that either of the two forms of Roman dominion, either the 
Empire or the Papacy, was in itself an evil thing. Like all other 
human institutions, each of them had its good and its bad side; there 
was a time when each of them served an useful purpose; but each 
of them, Empire and Papacy alike, came to outlive its usefulness. 
The Empire became a shadow, the title of a dominion, itself little 
more than shadowy, which had lost all local connection with either 
the Old or the New Rome. A time had come when a real Roman 
Emperor would have been hurtful to the interests of mankind, and 
no useful purpose was served by keeping up the title of a Roman 
Emperor who was no longer real. And as it was with the Empire, 
so it is with the Papacy. The Empire is gone, because the days of 
its usefulness were over; for the same reason the Papacy ought to 
follow it. The Papacy arose out of the Empire, and it should fall 
with it. The same causes which made Rome the temporal head of 
the world made her also the spiritual head, and the same causes 
which have made Rome cease to be the temporal head of the world 
should make her give up all claim to be the spiritual head also. The 
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objection of course is ready, that the Empire was a human thing, 
which arose and fell through human causes, while the Papacy is some- 
thing inherently divine, something which did not grow by man’s work 
and which man’s work cannot overthrow. But the answer is ready 
also. In the days when the theory that Rome was the appointed 
head of the world was most fully accepted and most clearly drawn 
out, Empire and Papacy were held to be one as divine as the other. 
In the belief of Dante the two swords were of equal sharpness, the 
two lights were of equal brightness; if the Roman Pontiff was God’s 
Vicar the Roman Czsar was God’s Vicar no less. The theory had 
its weak side as a theory, and it assuredly never was fully carried out 
in practice ; yet it had its use. It held up before men’s eyes in rude 
times the remembrance that there were powers on earth which 
claimed to rest on something more than brute force, and such a 
remembrance could not fail to be wholesome. But it is impossible 
to show by any of the facts of history that the spiritual power of 
Rome had any source different from her temporal power, that her 
spiritual power was divine in any sense in which her temporal power 
was not divine also. The Emperors of Rome were chief among 
princes, the Bishops of Rome were chief among bishops, simply 
because Rome was, or had been, chief among cities. But as the civ- 
ilized world gradually settled down into independent nations with 
organized national governments, the theory of Roman dominion in 
both its branches became less and less applicable to the actual facts 
of the world’s history. Only it was easier to patch up a new theory 
to defend it in the case of the Papacy than it was in the case of the 
Empire. But it has been done only by inventing dogmas which 
would have sounded strange indeed in earlierdays. There is in truth 
a wide gap between the natural primacy of the Bishops of the Impe- 
rial City and the portentous doctrine of an infallible Pope. It may 
indeed be asked whether the dogma of an infallible Pope does not 
actually shut out the existence of a real Bishop of Rome, Bishop 
of the greatest and most venerable see in Christendom. Certain 
outward signs look as if it were so. Names, forms, titles, external 
objects and ceremonies, often prove a great deal. When a Roman 
Emperor-elect stooped, like the last Francis, to describe himself as 
“ Emperor of Germany and Austria,” it was proof enough that the 
days were past when a Roman Emperor could be of any real use: 
among mankind. So, when we enter the church of Saint John 
Lateran, the patriarchal church of Western Christendom, the imme- 
diate home and see of the Roman Bishop, the church which boasts - 
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on its front that Emperors as well as Popes have decreed it to be the 
head and mother of all the churches of the City and of the World, 
we soon see that, if the Roman Cesar lived to forget his own being, 
the Roman Pontiff has lived to forget his no less. The high altar, 
reserved for the use of its Bishop only, stands useless while that 
Bishop hides himself in a distant corner of his city, grudging his 
flock their deliverance from the yoke of the foreign invader. The 
apse is there still, blazing with its rich mosaics, but its crown and 
centre is wanting; the chair of that see which ranks above Mainz 
and Canterbury and Lyons, no longer holds its place as the mid- 
point of the mighty semicircle. Cast out into the cloister, as a curi- 
osity, a work of art, a relic of antiquity, the patriarchal throne of the 
world stands there empty and useless, to witness that the days have 
come when the power of which it is the figure should pass away. 
The days of Emperors and of Popes, the days of any power which 
stands in the way of the free development of independent nations, 
have vanished. Rome has exchanged her Ecumenical Cesar for 
a local king; it is time that she should exchange her Ecumenical 
Pontiff for a local Bishop. Her temporal dominion is gone, even 
within her own peninsula; she is not the mistress of Italy but the 
head; her king is not King of the Romans, with Italy or the world 
as dependents on the Roman King and people; he is the King of 
Italy, the chosen chief of a nation among whom the citizen of Rome 
has no privilege over the citizen of Syracuse or Aosta. History can- 
not pretend to fathom the depths of infallible dogmas; but history 
shows that the spiritual and the temporal power of Rome arose from 
the working of the same causes, and it shows too that, now that 
those causes have utterly passed away, there is no longer any more 
ground for asserting the universal dominion of a Roman Pontiff than 
for asserting the universal dominion of a Roman Emperor. 

















ARTICLE ILI. 


INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


HE proper treatment of the Indian question requires that we 
deal with the issues arising out of the peculiar relations of the 
aboriginal tribes of the continent to the now dominant race, in much 
the same spirit, profoundly philanthropic at bottom, but practical, 
skeptical, and severe in the discussion of methods and in the mainte- 
nance of administrative discipline, with which all Christian nations, and 
especially the English-speaking nations, have learned to meet the kin- 
dred difficulties of pauperism. Itis inno small degree the lack of such 
a spirit in the conduct of Indian affairs which has rendered the efforts 
and expenditures of our government for the advancement of the race 
so ineffectual in the past; and for this the blame attaches mainly to 
the want of correct information and of settled convictions respecting 
this subject, among our people at large. So long as the country fluc- 
tuates in an alternation of sentimental and brutal impulses, according 
as the wrongs done to the Indian or the wrongs done by him are at 
the moment more distinctly in mind, it can not be wondered at that 
Congress should be reluctant to undertake the reorganization of the 
Indian service on any large and lasting plan, or that the Indian Office 
should hesitate to cut out for itself more work than it can look to 
make up in the interval between sessions. 

What, to take a recent and memorable instance, would have been 
the fate of any scheme of Indian legislation, which was at its parlia- 
mentary crisis when the massacre of General Canby occurred? The 
work of years might well have been undone under the popular excite- 
ment attendant upon that atrocious deed. Yet it would be quite 
as rational to denounce the established systems for the care and 
control of the insane, and to turn all the inmates of our asylums 
loose upon the community because one maniac had, in an access of 
frenzy, murdered his keeper, as it would have been to abandon the 
established Indian policy of the government, the only fault of which 
VOL I.—z20 
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is, that it is incomplete, on account of anything that Captain Jack and 
his companions might do in their furious despair. The more atrocious 
their deed the more conspicuous the justification of the system of 
care and control from which this one small band of desperadoes had 
for the moment broken free to work such horrid mischief. Yet there 
is much reason to believe that had the Indian service at that time 
depended, as every service must once a year come to depend, on the 
votes of Congressmen, ‘it would have failed, temporarily at least, for 
the want of them. Nor is it only acts of exceptional ferocity on the 
part of marauding bands which have sufficed to check all the gracious 
impulses of the national compassion. The reasons which have existed 
in the public mind in favor of the Indian policy of the government 
have not always been found of a sufficiently robust and practical 
nature to withstand the weariness of sustained effort, and the inevi- 
table disappointments of sanguine expectation ; and thus the service 
has at times suffered from the general indifference scarcely less than 
from the sharpest revulsions of public feeling. 

Much has been said, within the past three years, of the Indian 
Policy of the Administration ; and if by this is meant that the policy 
of the government in dealing with the Indians has become more and 
more one of administration, and less and less one of law, the phrase, 
with exception of an article too many, is well enough. As matter of 
fact, the sole Indian policy of the United States deserving the name 
was adopted early in the century, and it is only of late years that it 
has been seriously undermined by the current of events, while it is 
within the duration of the present administration that the blow has 
been struck by legislation at the already tottering structure which 
has brought it nearly to its fall. 

. To throw upon a dozen religious and benevolent societies the 
\responsibility of advising the Executive in the appointment of the 

ents of the Indian service is not a policy. To buy off a few 
prands more insolent than the rest, by a wholesale issue of sub- 
sistence and the lavish bestowal of presents, without reference to the 
disposition of the savages to labor for their own support, and even 
without reference to the good or ill-desert of individuals, this, though 
doubtless expedient in the critical situation of our frontier population, 
is the merest expediency, not inany sense a policy. Yet the two fea- 
tures specified have been the only ones that have been added to the 
scheme of Indian control during the continuance of the present ad- 
ministration, while, on the other side, an irreparable breach has been 
effected in that scheme by the action of powerful social forces, as 
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well as by the direct legislative contravention of its most vital 
principle. 

From the earliest settlement of the country by the whites, down 
to 1817, the colonies, and afterwards the thirteen states, met the 
emergencies of Indian contact as they arose. The parties to nego- 
tiation were often ill-defined and the forms of procedure much as 
happened. Not only did each colony, prior to 1774, conduct its own 
Indian relations, generally, with little or no reference to the engage- 
ments or the interests of its white neighbors ; but isolated settlements 
and even enterprising individuals made their own peace with the sav- 
ages or received the soil by deed from its native proprietors. Noron 
the part of the Indians was there much more regard for strict legiti- 
macy. Local chieftains were not infrequently ready to convey away 
lands that did not belong to them; and where a colony grown power- 
ful wished a pretext for usurpation, almost any Indian would do tof 
make a treaty with or get atitle from. It is scarcely necessary to say 
of negotiations thus conducted that they embraced no general scheme 
of Indian relations; that they aimed invariably at the accomplish- 
ment of immediate and more or less local objects, and often attained 
these at the cost of much embarrassment in the future, and even at 
the expense of neighboring settlements and colonies. 

Throughout the history of colonial transactions, we find few 
traces of anything like impatience of the claims of the Indians to 
equality in negotiation and in intercourse. Neither the power nor 
the character of the aborigines was then despised as now. Strong 
in his native illusions, his warlike prestige unbroken, the Indian still 
retained all that natural dignity of bearing which has been found 
so impressive even in his decline. The early literature of the country 
testifies to the disposition of the people to hold the more romantic 
view of the Indian character, even where the animosities of race 
were deadliest ; nor does it seem that the general sentiment of the col- 
onies regarded the necessity of treating on equal terms with the great 
confederacies of that day, as in any degree more derogatory than 
the civilized powers of Europe in the same period esteemed the 
necessity of maintaining diplomatic relations with the great Cossack 
power of the North. Indeed, the treaty with the Delawares in 1778 
actually contemplated the formation of a league of friendly tribes, 
under the hegemony of the Delawares, to constitute the fourteenth 
state of the Confederation then in arms against Great Britain, with 
a proportional representation in Congress. And this was proposed 
not by men accustomed to see negroes voting at the polls and even 
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sitting in the Senate of the United States, but by our conservative 
and somewhat aristocratic ancestors. 

But after the establishment of our national independence, inci- 
dental to which had been the destruction of the warlike power of the 
“Six Nations,” the nearest and most formidable of all the Con- 
federacies known to colonial history, we note a louder tone taken, 
as was natural enough, with the aboriginal tribes, a greater readiness 
to act aggressively, and an increasing confidence in the competency 
of the white race to populate the whole of this continent. Earlier 
Indian Wars had been in a high sense a struggle for life on the 
part of the infant settlements, they had been engaged in reluctantly, 
after being postponed by every expedient and every artifice ; but 
the conquest of the territory northwest of the Ohio appears to have 
been entered upon more from a statesmanlike comprehension of the 
wants of the united and expanding republic, than from the pressure 
of immediate danger. It was but natural that the concentration of 
the fighting power of the states, the consciousness of a common des- 
tiny, and the cession of the western territory to the general govern- 
ment, should create an impatience of Indian occupation which neither 
the separate colonies, nor the states struggling for independence, had 
felt. Yet even so, we do not find that, from 1783 to 1817, the United 
States did much more than meet the exigency most nearly and 
clearly at hand. 

In the latter year, however, the negotiations for a removal of the 
Cherokees west of the Mississippi, although commenced under 
strong pressure from the much afflicted state of Georgia, and at the 
time without contemplation of an extension of the system to tribes 
less immediately in the path of settlement, mark the beginnings of 
a distinct Indian policy. In 1825, the scheme for the general depor- 
tation of the Indians then east of the Mississippi, was fairly inau- 
gurated in the presidency of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Calhoun, his Secretary 
of War, proposing the details of the measure. In 1834, the policy 
thus inaugurated was completed by the passage of the Indian Inter- 
course Act, though large numbers still remained to be transported 
west. 

(I The features of this policy were, first, the removal of the tribes 
beyond the limits of settlement ; second, the assignment to them 
in perpetuity, under solemn treaty sanctions, of land sufficient to 
enable them to subsist by fishing and hunting, by stock-raising, or 
by agriculture, according to their habits and proclivities ; third, their 
seclusion from the whites by stringent laws forbidding intercourse ; 
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fourth, the government of the Indians through their own tribal 
organizations, and according to their own customs and laws. 

This policy, the character and relations of the two races being 
taken into account, we must pronounce one of sound and far-reaching 
statesmanship, notwithstanding that an advance of population 
altogether unprecedented in history has already made much of it 
obsolete, and rendered necessary a general readjustment of its details. 

The first event which impaired the integrity of the scheme of 
President Monroe, was the flight of the Mormons, under the 
pressure of social persecution, across the plains in 1847. The success 
of this people in treating with the Indians has often been noted, 
and has been made the occasion of many unjust reflections upon the 
United States, as if a popular government giving, both of necessity 
and of choice, the largest liberty to pioneer enterprise, could be 
reasonably expected to preserve peaceful relations with remote bands 
of savages, as effectively as a political and religious despotism\ 
keeping its membership compact and close in hand. But while the' 
Mormons have certainly been successful in maintaining good terms 
with the natives of the plains, it is not so certain that their influence! 
upon the Indians has been advantageous to the government, or to the, 
white settlers not of the church. It clearly has been for their 
interest to attach the natives to themselves rather than to the 
government; it clearly has been in their power to direct a great 
many agencies to that end; and it will probably require more faith 
in Mormon virtue than the majority of us possess to keep alive much 
of a doubt that they have actually done so. We certainly have the 
opinion of many persons well informed that it has been the constant 
policy of the Latter Day Saints to teach the Indians to look to them 
rather than to the government as their benefactors and their pro- 
tectors; to represent, as far as possible through agents and inter- 
preters in their interest, the goods and supplies received from the 
United States, as derived from the bounty of the church ; to stir up 
for special purposes or for general ends, troubles between the natives 
and the encroaching whites, east, west, and south; and finally so 
to alienate from the government, and attach to themselves the Utes, 
Shoshones and Bannocks, as to assure themselves of their aid in the 
not improbable event of a last desperate struggle for life with the 
power of the United States. 

The next event historically which tended to the disruption of the 
policy of seclusion, was the discovery of gold upon the Pacific Slope, 
which in three years replaced the few insinuating priests and indolent 
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rancheros who had previously formed the white population of the 
coast, with a hundred thousand eager gold hunters. That the 
access of such a population, bold, adventurous, prompt to violence, 
reckless, and too often wantonly unjust and cruel, should stir up 
trouble and strife with the sixty thousand natives upon whom they 
pressed at every point in their eager search for the precious metals. 
was a thing of course. The Oregon War followed, and occasional 
affairs like that at Ben Wright’s Cave, leaving a heritage of hate from 
which such fruits as the recent Modoc War are not inaptly gathered. 
In 1855-6 occurred the great movement, mainly under a political 
impulse, which carried population beyond the Missouri. In two or 
three years the tribes and bands which which were native to Kansas 
and Nebraska, as well as those which had been removed from states 
east of the Mississippi, were suffering the worst effects of white 
intrusion. Of the Free State party, not a few zealous members 
seemed disposed to compensate themselves for their benevolent 
efforts on behalf of the negro, by crowding the Indian to the wall; 
while the Slavery propagandists steadily maintained their consistency 
by impartially persecuting the members of both the inferior races. 
Thus far we have shown how, instead of the natural boundary 
between the races which was contemplated in the establishment of 
the Indian policy of the government under President Monroe, two 
lines of settlement had, prior to 1860, been pushed against the 
Indians, one eastward from the Pacific, one westward from the Mis- 
souri, driving the natives in many cases from the soil guarantied to 


' them by treaty, and otherwise leaving them at a hundred points in 


dangerous contact with a border population not apt to be nice in its 
sense of justice or slow to retaliate real or fancied injuries; while, 
during the same period, a colony of religious fanatics, foreign to the 
faith and very largely also to the blood of our people, was planted in 
the very heart of the Indian country, with passions strongly aroused 
against the government, and with interests opposed to the peace and 
security of the frontier. 

But it was not until after the Civil War that the progress of 
events dealt its heaviest blow at the policy of Indian seclusion. In 
1867-8 the great plow of industrial civilization drew its deep furrow 
across the continent, from the Missouri to the Pacific, as a sign of 
dissolution to the immemorial possessors of the soil. Already the 
Pacific Railroad has brought changes, which without it, might have 
been delayed for half a century. Not only has the line of settlement 
been made continuous from Omaha to Sacramento, so far as the 
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character of the soil will permit, but from a score of points upon the 
railroad, population has gone north and gone south, following up the 
courses of the streams and searching out every trace of gold upon 
the mountains, till recesses have been penetrated which five years 
ago were scarcely known to trappers and guides, and lodgment has 
been effected upon many even of the more remote reservations. The 
natural effects of this introduction by the railroad of white popula- 
tion into the Indian country have not yet been wholly wrought. 
There are still reservations where the seclusion of the Indians is prac- 
tically maintained by the ill-repressed hostility of tribes; some, where 
the same result is secured by the barrenness or inacessibility of the 
regions in which they are situated ; but it is evident that the lapse of 
another such five years will find every reservation between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Mountains surrounded, and to a degree 
penetrated, by prospectors and pioneers, miners, ranchmen or 
traders. Against the intrusion of these classes, in the numbers in 
which they are now appearing in the Indian country, the Intercourse 
Act of 1834 is wholly ineffective. It was an admirable weapon | 
against the single intruder. It avails nothing against the lawless 
combinations of squatter territories. 

While the movements of population have thus in great part 
destroyed, and threaten soon utterly to destroy, at once the seclu- 
sion in which it was hoped the native tribes might find opportunity 
for the development of their better qualities, and the natural 
resources to which, in the long interval that must precede the 
achievement of true industrial independence by a people taught 
through centuries of barbarous traditions to despise labor, the Indian 
might look for subsistence, Congress in 1871 struck the severest — 
that remained to be given to the Indian policy, in its fourth grea 
feature, that of the self-government of tribes according to their own 
laws and customs, by declaring that “ Hereafter no Indian nation or 
tribe within the,territory of the United States shall be acknowledged 
or recognized as an independent nation, tribe or power, with whom 
the U. S. may contract by treaty.” 

In the face of 382 treaties with Indian tribes, ratified by the 
Senate as are treaties with foreign powers, this may perhaps be 
accepted as quite the most conspicuous illustration in history of the 
adage, circumstances alter cases.* Since Anthony Wayne received 


* The doctrine of a vanishing Indian nationality was strongly insisted on by Mr. Jus- 
lice McLean in his opinion in Worcester vs, The State of Georgia : 
“If a tribe of Indians shall become so degraded or reduced in numbers as to lose the 
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the cession of pretty much the whole state of Ohio from the Wyan- 
dottes, Delawares and Shawnees, times have indeed changed, and it 
is fitting that we should change with them. The declaration of 
Congress is well enough on grounds of justice and national honor; 
but it none the less aims a deadly blow at the tribal autonomy which 
was made a vital part of the original scheme of Indian control. The 
declaration cited does not in terms deny the self-sufficiency of the 
tribe for the purposes of internal self-government, but the immediate 
necessary effect of it is further to weaken the already waning power 
of the chiefs, while Congress yet fails to furnish any substitute for 
their authority, either by providing for the organization of the tribes 
on more democratic principles, with direct responsibility to the gov- 
ernment, or by arming the Indian Agents with magisterial powers 
adequate to the exigency. 
| Under the traditional policy of the United States, the Indian 
hgent was a Minister Resident to a “ domestic, dependent nation.” 
The Act of March 3, 1871, destroys the nationality and leaves the 
agent in the anomalous position of finding no authority within the 
tribe to which he can address himself, yet having in himself no legal 
authority over the tribe or the members of it. It is true that, as 
matter-of-fact, agents, some in greater, and some in less degree, con- 
tinue to exercise control, after a fashion, over the movements of 
tribes and bands. This is partly due to the force of habit, partly to 
superior intelligence, partly to the discretion which the agent exer- 
cises in the distribution of the government’s bounty; but every year 
the control becomes less effectual, and agents and chiefs complain 
more and more that they cannot hold the young braves in check. 
The above recital, however tedious, has been necessary in order 
to set fairly forth the actual condition of the scheme of seclusion, 
which is still, in profession and seeming, the policy of the government. 
It must be evident from the recital that the purposes of this policy 
are not being answered and that the increasing difficulties of the sit- 
power of self government, the protection of the local law, of necessity, must be extended 
over them. The point at which this exercise of power by a state would be proper, need 
not now be considered, if indeed it be a judicial question. * * * But if a contingency 
shall occur which shall render the Indians who reside in a state incapable of self-govern- 


ment, either by moral degradation, or a reduction of their numbers, it would undoubtedly 
be in the power of a state government to extend over them the egis of its laws.”—6 Peters, 
PP. 593-4- 

If, as would appear, Mr. Justice McLean by this intends that a state may exercise such 
discretion, so long as the U. S. continue to recognize the tribal organization, however 
feeble or corrupt it may in fact be, the doctrine is flatly contradicted by that of the 
Supreme Court in the Kansas Indians.—s5 Wallace, 737. 
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uation, in the wider and closer contact of the two races, will soon 
| compel Congress to review the whole field of Indian affairs and estab- 





lish relations, which, if they cannot, in the nature of things, be per- 
manent, will at least have reference to the facts of the present, and 
the probabilities of the immediate future. Whenever Congress shall 
take up in earnest this question of the disposition to be made of the 

’ Indian tribes, its choice will clearly be between two antagonistic 
schemes, seclusion and citizenship. Either the government must 

place the Indians upon narrower reservations, proportioned to their 
requirements for subsistence by agriculture, and no longer by the 
chase; reservations which shall be located with the view of avoiding 
as much as possible the contact of the races, and working as little 
hindrance as may be to the otherwise free development of population ; 
and, around these, put up the barriers of forty years ago, reénforced as 
the changed circumstances seem to require: or the government 
must prepare to receive the Indians into the body of the people, 
freely accepting, for them and for the general community, all the dan- 
gers and inconveniences of personal contact and legal equality. No 
middle ground is tenable. If substantial seclusion is not to be main- 
tained, at any cost, by the sequestration of tribes and by the rigid 
prohibition of intercourse, it is worse than useless to keep up the 
forms of reservations and non-intercourse. Many tribes are already 
as fully subject to all the debasing influences of contact with the 
whites as they could be if dispersed among the body of citizens, 
while yet they are without any of the advantages popularly attributed 
to citizenship. 

It requires no deep knowledge of human nature, and no very 
extensive review of Congressional legislation, to assure us that many 
y and powerful interests will oppose themselves to a readjustment of 

the Indian tribes between the Missouri and the Pacific, under the 
policy of seclusion and non-intercourse. Railroad enterprises, mining 
enterprises and land enterprises of every name, will find any scheme 
that shall be seriously proposed to be quite the most objectionable 
of all that could be offered; every state, and every territory that 
aspires to become a state, will strive to keep the Indians as far as 
possible from its own borders; while powerful combinations of specu- 
j lators will make their fight for the last acre of Indian lands with just 
as much rapacity as if they had not already, in Western phrase, | 
“‘ gobbled” a hundred thousand square miles of it. 

In addition to the political, industrial and speculative interests 

which will thus oppose the restoration of the policy of Indian seclu- 
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sion from the shattered condition to which the events just recited 
have reduced it, three classes of persons may be counted on to lend 
their support to the plan of introducing the Indians who have thus 
far been treated as “the wards of the nation,” directly into the body 
of our citizenship. We have, first, those who have become impatient 
of the demands made upon the time of Congress and the attention 
of the people in the name of the Indians, and who wish, once for 
all, to have done with them. Such impatience is neither unnatural nor 
wholly unreasonable. It must be confessed that no good work 
ever made heavier drafts upon the faith and patience of the philan- 
thropic. What with the triviality of the Indian character, the 
absurd punctilio with which, in his lowest estate, he insists on embar- 
rassing the most ordinary business, and his devotion to sentiments 
utterly repugnant to our social and industrial genius; what, again, 
with the endless variety of tribal relations and tribal claims, and the 
complexity of tribal interests, aggravated by jealousy and suspicion 
where no previous intercourse has existed, and by feuds and tradi- 
tions of hatred where intercourse has existed, the conduct of Indian 
affairs, whether in legislation or in administration, is in no small 
degree perplexing and irritating. The Indian treaties prior to 1842 
make up one entire volume of the General Statutes, while the treaties 
and Indian laws since that date would fill two volumes of equal size. 
It cannot be denied that this is taking a good deal of trouble for a 
very small and not very useful portion of the population of the 
country ; and it is not to be wondered at that many citizens, and not 
a few Congressmen, are much disposed to cut the knot instead of 
untying it, and summarily dismiss the Indian as the subject of pecu- 
liar consideration, by enfranchising him, not for any good it may do 
to him, but for the relief of our legislation. 

Next we have that large and increasing class of Americans, who, 
either from natural bias, or from the severe political shocks of the 
last twelve years, have accepted what we may call the politics of 
despair, by which is meant, not so much a belief in any definite ill- 
fortune for the republic, as a conviction that the United States are 
being borne on to an end not seen, by a current which it is impos- 
sible to resist; that it is futile longer to seek to interpose restraints 
upon the rate of this progress or to change its direction; that the 
nation has already gone far outside the traditional limits of safe 
political navigation, and is taking its course, for weal or woe, across 
an unknown sea, not unlike that little squadron which sailed out from 
the Straits of Saltez on the 3d of August, 1492. Many of the per- 
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sons now holding these views were formerly among the most con- 
servative of our people; but emancipation, negro suffrage, and the 
consolidation of power consequent upon the war, have wholly unset- 
tled their convictions, leaving them either hopeless of the republic, 
or, as temperament serves, eager to crowd on sail, and prove at once 
the worst and the best of fortune. In this despair of conservative 
methods, some of these men have acquired an oddly objective way 
of looking at their country, which to every man ought to be a part 
of himself, and have apparently as much of a curious as of a patriotic 
interest in watching the development of the new forms and forces of 
national life. Men of this class, and they are not few, are not likely 
to hesitate in extending to the Indians citizenship and the ballot. 
A little more or less, they think, can make no difference. After 
negro suffrage, anything. 

Finally we have a class of persons, who, from no impatience of 
the subject, and from no indifference to the welfare of the aborig- 
ines, will oppose the policy of seclusion, as an anomaly not to be 
tolerated in our form of government. These are men who cannot 
bear that, from any assumed necessity or for any supposed advan- 
tage, exception should be made, of any class of inhabitants, or in 
respect to any portion of territory, to the rule of uniform rights and 
responsibilities, and of absolute freedom of movement, contract and 
intercourse, the whole nation and the whole land over. Were the 
Indians ten times as numerous, were their claims to consideration 
stronger by no matter how much, and were the importance to them 
of seclusion far more clear than it appears, these political philoso- 
phers would steadily oppose the scheme. They might regret the 
mischiefs which would result to the Indian from exposure to 
corrupting influences, they might be disposed to favor the most 
liberal allowances from the public treasury, in compensation to him 
for his lands, and for his industrial endowment; but they would 
none the less relentlessly insist that the red man should take his 
equal chance with white and black, with all the privileges and all 
the responsibilities of political manhood. 

In view of the likelihood that the expediency of Indian citizen- 
ship will thus become at an early date a practical legislative question, 
it seems desirable in the connection to state the constitutional 
relations of the subject. The judicial decisions are somewhat confused 
although from the date (1831) of the decision of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the Cherokee Nation vs. the State of Georgia (5 Peters, 1) to 
that (1870) of the decision in The Cherokee Tobacco (11 Wallace, 
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616), there has been a marked progress (note especially the decision 
of Chief Justice Taney in the United States vs. Rogers, 4 Howard, 567) 
towards the stronger affirmation of the complete and sufficient 
sovereignty of the United States. Yet in December, 1870, the 
judiciary committee of the Senate, Carpenter presenting the Report, 
after an incomplete, and in some respects an inaccurate and incon- 
sequential * recital of judicial opinions, made the following startling 
announcement : 

“Inasmuch as the Constitution treats Indian tribes as belonging 
to the rank of nations capable of making treaties, it is evident that 
an act of Congress which should assume to treat the members of a 
tribe as subject to the municipal jurisdiction of the United States, 
would be unconstitutional and void.” 

That this is not good law need not be argued inasmuch as the 
decisions previously cited, in the U. S. vs. Rogers and in The Chero- 
kee Tobacco, assert the complete sovereignty of the United States 
in strong terms;+ in the latter, the doctrine being explicitly 
affirmed that not only does the capability of making a treaty with 
the United States, which has been held to reside in an Indian tribe, 
not exempt that tribe from the legislative power of Congress, but that 
not even a treaty made and ratified, among the stipulations of 
which is such an exemption, even were that exemption the con- 
sideration for cessions the benefit of which the United States has 
enjoyed and continues to enjoy, can hinder Congress from at any 
time extending its complete legislative control over the tribe. Con- 


* We are aware that this is a heavy charge, but it is justified by the facts. The recital 
is incomplete. The decision in the United States vs. Rogers is not referred to. This case 
is, as it was treated by the Supreme Court in The Cherokee Tobacco, of the highest impor- 
tance. 

The recital is inaccurate. An opinion is given at length as that of Kent in Jackson vs, 
Goodell, 20 Johnson, 193. This isa case in the Supreme Court of New York, Chief Justice 
Spencer delivering the opinion, Kent having been previously appointed Chancellor. The 
expressions quoted by the Committee are to be found in Goodell vs. Jackson, in error to the 
Court of Appeals, 20 Johnson, 693. The recital is inconsequential, as will appear by what is 
said further in the text. 

+ “ We think it too firmly and clearly established to admit of dispute that the Indian 
tribes residing within the territorial limits of the United States are subject to their author- 
ity, and where the country occupied by them is not within the limit of one of the states, 
Congress may by law punish any offence committed there, whether the offender be a white 
man or an Indian.”—Taney, Ch. J. 

In The Cherokee Tobacco, the court quoting from Ch. J. Taney the sentence just pre- 
ceding, and a similar utterance of Ch, J. Marshall, remarks, “ Both these propositions are 
$0 well settled in our jurisprudence that it would be a waste of time to discuss them, or to 


refer to further authorities in their support.” 
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siderations of good faith may influence individual Congressmen in 
such a case, but the constitutional competence of Congress in the 
premises is declared to be beyond question. 

Nor is the extraordinary proposition of the committee’s report 
better in reason than in law. The argument is in effect this: The 
United States makes treaties with foreign nations; the United States 
cannot legislate for foreign nations. The United States may make 
treaties with Indian tribes; ergo, the United States cannot legislate 
for Indian tribes. This course of reasoning implies that the sole 
objection to the United States legislating for foreign nations is that 
it makes treaties with them: whereas there are several other good 
and sufficient objections thereto. It also implies that the sole con- 
sideration for the United States treating with Indian tribes, called 
by Chief Justice Marshall “domestic dependent nations,” is that it 
cannot legislate for them, whereas the real consideration has been 
one of practical convenience, not of legislative competence. 

We shall best set forth the constitutional relations of this subject 
by presenting the premises, whether of fact or of law, upon which 
all the judicial decisions relative thereto have been founded. 

1. As matter of fact, the European powers engaged in the dis- 
covery: and conquest of the New World, left with the Indian tribes 
the regulation of their own domestic concerns, while claiming the 
sovereignty of the soil occupied by them. The Indian tribes thus 
continued to act as separate political communities.* 

2. The Constitution of the United States excludes from the basis 
of Congressional representation “ Indians not taxed,” without further 
defining the same. 

3. The Congress of the United States has, with a few recent 
exceptions, treated Indians in tribal relations as without the munici- 
pal jurisdiction of the United States. 

4. The Senate of the United States has confirmed nearly four 
hundred treaties, negotiated by the Executive under the general 
treaty-making powers conferred by the Constitution, with tribes 
which embrace about three-fifths of the present Indian population 
of the United States. The House of Representatives has, from the 
foundation of the government, as occasion required, originated bills 


* Throughout the whole course of this discussion on the Constitutional relations of the 
Indians we should indicate as subject to possible exception the tribes found upon soil ceded 
by Mexico. It is claimed that as Mexico never treated the Indians within its jurisdiction 
other than as a peculiar class of citizens, all the members of those tribes became citizens of 
the United States by virtue of the provisions of the Treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, 1848, 
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for the appropriation of moneys to carry out the provisions of such 
treaties. 

This comprises all that is essential in this connection. The 
indicia gathered from particular acts of the government, or from the 
phraseology of individual treaties, really add nothing to the above. 

We believe the following propositions to be consistent with the 
- facts of history and with the latest judicial decisions. 

1. The exclusion by the Constitution of “Indians not taxed” from 
the basis of representation was in no sense a guaranty to the Indian 
tribes of their political autonomy, but was a provision in the interest 
of an equitable apportionment of political power among the states, 
some states having many Indians within their limits, others few or 
none. 

2. The self-government enjoyed by the Indian tribes under the 
Constitution of the United States, as under the European powers, 
has always been a government by sufferance, by toleration, by per- 
mission. The United States, for their own convenience, have 
allowed this self-government, because to reduce the savages to the 
condition of submitting to civilized laws would have involved a great 
expense of blood and treasure, while, through the tribal organization, 
a much better government, for the purposes of the civilized power 
if not for the welfare of the Indians themselves, could be obtained 
than through an administration which should disregard that organ- 
ization. But this toleration of savage self-government worked no 
prejudice to the sovereignty of the United States. 

3. The decay of a tribe in numbers and in cohesion, no matter to 
what extent carried, does not bring the members of such tribe within 
the municipal jurisdiction of the state wherein they are found, so 
long as the tribal organization continues to be recognized by the 
National Government. See The Kansas Indians, 5 Wallace, 737. 

4. Congress is constitutionally competent to extend the laws of 
the United States at once over every Indian tribe within the terri- 
tories, if not within the states of the Union, even though treaties may 
guaranty to individual tribes complete and perpetual political 
independence, the breach of faith involved in the latter case being 
matter for possible conscientious scruples on the part of legislators, 
not for judicial cognizance—see 11 Wallace, 616, 2 Curtis, 454, 1 
Woolworth, 155. 

We have thought it important thus to review the doctrine of the 
Report of the Senate Judiciary Committee, because from the high 
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standing of the Committee, from the assumption which the Report* 
makes of completeness in the citation of “treaties, laws and judicial 
decisions,” pertinent to the subject on the express ground of a desire 
to enlighten not only Congress but the country in respect to our 
Indian relations, and from the wide circulation given to the Report, 
as compared with that obtained by an ordinary decision of the 
Circuit or Supreme Court of the United States, the Report has 
apparently come to be accepted by Congress and the country as an 
authoritative exposition of the history and law of the subject, 
although in the very month in which it was submitted to Congress 
the Supreme Court, in the Cherokee Tobacco, pronounced a doctrine 
which cuts up that of the Report, root and branch. 

Such being the constitutional competence of Congress to deal 
with the Indians, without restraint either from the self-government 
hitherto permitted them, or from treaties to which the United States 
are a party, it is for Congress to decide, firstly, what the good faith 
of the nation requires, and secondly, what course will best accomplish 
the social and industrial elevation of the native tribes, with due 
consideration had for the interests of the present body of citizens. 

How then stands the matter with the faith of the nation? By 
the Report on Indian Affairs for 1872, there appear (p. 16) to be in 
the neighborhood of 120,000 Indians with whom the United States | 
have no treaty relations. These certainly can have no claims to 
exemption from direct control, whenever the United States shall 
see fit to extend its laws over them, either to incorporate them in the 
body of its citizenship, or to seclude them for their own good. 
There are, again, as nearly as we can determine by a comparison of 
treaties with the Reports of the Indian Office, about 125,000 Indians} 
with whom the United States have treaties unexpired, but to whom 
no distinct guaranty or promise of autonomy has been made. 
Examination of these treaties reveals nothing which should prevent 
the United States from establishing a magistracy and a code of laws 


* Although the Committee have not regarded the questions proposed for their consid- 
eration by this resolution as at all difficult to answer, yet respect for the Senate which 
ordered the investigation, and the existence of some loose popular notions of modern date 
in regard to the power of the President and Senate to exercise the treaty-making power in 
dealing with the Indian tribes, have induced your Committee to examine the questions 
thus at length, and present extracts from treaties, laws'and judicial decisions; and your 
Committee indulge the hope that a reference to these sources of information may tend to 
fix more clearly in the minds of Congress and the people, the true theory of our relations 
to these unfortunate tribes.” Report, p. 11. It would perhaps have been fortunate had the 
Committee found the questions difficult. 
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for the government of these tribes, according to principles suited to 
their present condition, yet tending to raise them to a higher social 
and industrial condition. On the other hand, the perpetual inter- 
diction of all white persons upon the reservations of these tribes, 
except “such officers, agents and employees of the government as 
may be authorized to enter upon Indian reservations in discharge of 
duties enjoined by law,” would seem to preclude the possibility of 
these regions ever being opened to settlement, and the Indians thereon 
resolved into the body of citizens on equal terms. But, as matter 
of fact, not even such treaty provisions need, with intelligent and 
firm but kindly management, greatly or long embarrass the govern- 
ment in the adjustment of the Indian question according to either 
principle which may be adopted, seclusion or citizenship. Few of 
these tribes but are obliged, even now, to seek from the United 


States, more aid than they are entitled to by treaty; while it is’ 


certain that in the near future, most if not all will be thrown in 
comparative helplessness upon our bounty. The United States 
being the sole party to which they can cede their lands (8 Wheaton, 
543), and the sale of the great body of these lands being their only 
resource, the government will have the opportunity, not only without 
fraud or wrong to this people, but for their highest good and indeed 
for their salvation from the doom otherwise awaiting them, to cancel 
the whole of these ill-considered treaties, leaving the natives where 
they ought to be, subject to direct control by Congress. We repeat 
there need never be any difficulty in securing at the right time and 
in the right way, the relinquishment of lands or privileges from the 
Indians. They are unfortunately only too ready to sacrifice the 
future to present indulgence ; while the government on its part can 
always afford to pay them far more for their lands than their lands 
are worth tothem. Under this relation of the parties in interest, 
and with the pressure of actual want, due to the inability of the 
natives properly to cultivate what they possess, the United States 
may at an early date, with good faith and judicious management, 
easily secure the relinquishment of every franchise that stands in 
the way of a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty. 

There is still a third body of Indians, about 55,000 in number, 
occupying chiefly the regions known as the Indian territory, and 
representing the tribes which were the subjects of the colonization 
policy of President Monroe, to whom the United States have 
plighted their faith that no foreign authority shall ever be extended 
over them without their consent. These are not beggarly and 


~— 
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vagabond ‘Indians, to whom the offer of subsistence would be 
sufficient to obtain the relinquishment of their franchises, or the 
cession of their lands. They are self-supporting, independent and 
even wealthy. Their cereal crops exceed those of all the Territories/ 
of the United States combined. In the number and value of horses 
and cattie, they are surpassed by the people of but one territory./ 
In expenditures for education by the people of no territory.* If{ 
these people ever relinquish their autonomy, it will be because they 
desire the privileges of American citizens. This may well be, in 
the immediate future, and surely will be, sooner or later, unless they 
are made to fear the violence and greed of their white neighbors. 
Meanwhile, they should be honorably protected in the enjoyment 
of their treaty rights. They have already advanced so far in civili- 
zation as to secure their own future, as against anything but squatter 
and railroad rapacity ; and their fate does not properly form a part 
of the Indian problem of the present day. 

Excepting thus the present inhabitants of the so-called Indian 
Territory, who ought to be excepted from any scheme that embraces 
the half-civilized and the wholly savage tribes, we have practically a 
clear field for any policy which Congress shall determine to be best 
suited to the serious exigency of the situation, for, however easy to 
dismiss the subject for the time with ridicule, the task of so disposing a 
nomad population of 200,000-240,000, as to reduce to a minimum the 
obstruction it shall offer to the progress of settlement and of indus- 
try, without leaving the germs of lasting evil to a score of future 
states, and at the same time to secure the highest welfare of that 
population: this task is a most serious one, to which the best states- 
manship of the nation may well address itself. 

In characterizing the classes of persons who will naturally be 
found among the advocates of the policy of an immediate bestowal 
of citizenship upon the Indian tribes, whether they be willing or 


* See Annual Report, Board of Indian Commissioners, 1872, p. 12. 

Constant efforts are made to break the force of such comparisons as these, by asserting 
that the progress of the Indian territory in industry and the arts of life is due to white men 
incorporated with the Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws. If this be true, it would seem 
that white men when brought under Indian laws, and adopted into Indian families, exhibit 
qualities superior to those which they develop when controlling themselves and organizing 
their own forms of industry and of government. This suggests the inquiry whether it might 
not be well to turn over two or three territories that might be named, to the Indians, with f 
liberty to pick out white men for adoption and for instruction, in the hope that these 
communities might in time be brought up to the condition of that of which the Indians | 
have had sole control for forty years. 
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unwilling, whether for good or evil, we have in effect stated all the 

arguments in favor of that policy, for it is not probable that, aside 
from those who would properly be placed under one or another of 
the classes indicated, there are a score of persons reasonably well 
informed in Indian affairs, who would so much as affect to believe 
that such a course would have other than disastrous consequences to 
the natives. 

The considerations which favor the policy of seclusion, with more 
or less of industrial constraint, are so direct and familiar, and are sus- 
tained by so general a concurrence of testimony and authority, that 
they will not require us greatly to protract this paper in their exposi- 
tion and enforcement. These considerations are four in number, 
three of them having especial reference to the interests of the Indians, 
the fourth bearing on the welfare of the states to be formed out of 
the territory now roamed over by the native tribes. 

First, so long as an Indian tribe is left to its own proper forces 
and dispositions, free from all foreign attraction, it is not only easily 
governed, but the whole body obeys the recognized law of the com- 
munity with almost absolute unanimity. No expressions would be 
too strong to characterize the social homogeneity of an Indian tribe, 
and the complete domination of the accepted ideas of right and 
wrong, of honor and baseness. Public opinion is there conclusive 
upon every individual, and the spectacle, seen in every town and 
village with us, of large numbers openly practicing that which public 
opinion reprobates, or refusing to do that which public opinion pre- 
scribes, is wholly unknown. We do not say that this is the most 
desirable as the ultimate form of society; but this tyranny of senti- 
ment may and should be made a most powerful auxiliary for good in 
the early stages of industrial and social progress for this people. 

Second, it is unfortunately true that when the Indian is, by the 
powerful attraction of a race which his savage breast never fails to 
recognize as superior, released from the control of the public senti- 
ment which he has been accustomed to obey, he submits himself by 
an almost irresistible tendency to the worst and not to the best 
influences of civilized society. While there are undeniably excep- 
tions to this statement, it is supported by such a mass of melancholy 
evidence in the history of scores of tribes once renowned for all the 
native virtues, that no one has the right to advocate the introduction 

‘to such influences of uninstructed and unprovided tribes, unless he 
is prepared to contemplate the ruin of nine-tenths of the subjects of 
his policy. 
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Nor are they the worst elements of the Indian which thus submit , 
themselves to the worst elements of the white community. The 
very men who bear themselves most loftily according to the native 
standards of virtue, are quite as likely to fall, under exposure to , 
white contact, as are the weakest of the tribe. Their familiar attrac- 
tions all broken, their immemorial traditions rudely dispelled, their 
natural leadership destroyed, the members of a wild tribe, strong and 
weak together, become the easy prey of the rascally influences of 
civilized society. 

Third, the experiment of citizenship, except with the more 
advanced tribes, is at the serious risk, amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty, of the immediate loss to the Indians of the whole of their 
scanty patrimony, through the improvident and wasteful alienation 
of the lands patented to them, the Indians being left thus without 
resource for the future, except in the bounty of the general govern- 
ment or in local charity. On this point a few facts will be more 
eloquent than many words. 

The United States have, by recent treaties or legislative enact- 
ments, admitted to citizenship the following Indians. In Kansas, 
Kickapoos, 12; Delawares, 20; Wyandottes, 473; Pottawatomies, 
1604: in Dakota, Sioux, 250: in Minnesota, Winnebagoes, 159: in 
Wisconsin, Stockbridges, to a number not yet officially ascertained : 
in Michigan, Ottawas and Chippewas, 6039: in the Indian Territory, 
Ottawas of Blanchard’s Fork, 150. Time has not yet been given for 
the full development of the consequences of thus devolving responsi- 
bility upon these Indians; but we already have information, official 
or semi-official, to the effect that the majority of the Pottawatomie 
citizens, after selling their lands in Kansas, have gone to the Indian 
Territory and reassociated themselves as a tribe ; that of the Wyan- 
dottes, considerable numbers have attached themselves to the reor- 
ganized tribe in the Indian Territory; that of the Citizen Ottawas 
of Blanchard’s Fork, nearly all have disposed of their allotted lands, 
and are still cared for to some extent by the government as Indians ; 
that of the Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan, a majority certainly, 
and probably a large majority, have sold the lands patented to them 
in severalty, in many cases the negotiation preceding the issue of 
patents, two parties of white sharpers contesting for the favor of the 
agent, in the way of early information as to the precise lands assigned, 
and the disappointed faction, in at least one instance, resorting to 
burglary and larceny for the needed documents. 

It will thus be seen that of these Indians upon whom the exper. 
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iment of citizenship has been tried, more than half, probably at least 
two-thirds, are now homeless, and must be reéndowed by the gov- 
ernment, or they will sink to a condition of hopeless poverty and 
misery. 

Fourth, the dissolution of the tribal bonds, and the dispersing of 
two hundred thousand Indians among the settlements will devolve 
upon the present and future states beyond the Missouri an almost 
intolerable burden of vagabondage, pauperism and crime. It is not 
even essential to the result of a dispersion of these tribes that the law 
should pronounce their dissolution as political communities. Unless 
the system of Reservations shall soon be recast, and the laws of non- 
intercourse thoroughly enforced, the next fifteen or twenty years will 
see the great majority of the Indians on the plains mixed up with 
white settlements, wandering in small camps from place to place, 
shifting sores upon the public body, the men resorting for a living to 
basket-making, beggary and hog-stealing, the women to fortune-telling, 
beggary and harlotry ; while a remnant will seek to maintain a little 
longer in the mountains their savage independence, fleeing before the 
advance of settlement when they can, fighting in sullen despair when 
they must. It is doubtless true that some tribes could still remain 
together as social, even after being dissolved as legal, communities ; 
but the fate we have indicated would certainly befall by far the 


greater part of the Indians of the plains, were the reservation system - 


broken up, in their present social and industrial condition. To believe 
that a pioneer population of two, three or four millions, such as is 
likely to occupy this region within the next twenty years, can, in 
addition to its own proper elements of disorder, safely absorb such a 
mass of corruption, requires no small faith in the robust virtue of 
our people and in the saving efficacy of republican institutions. 

This last consideration we have urged, not on behalf of the 
Indians, but in the interest of the present white communities beyond 
the Missouri, to whom such a dispersion of the tribes would be a far 
greater burden than the maintenance of the reservation system in 
its integrity could possibly be, and in the interest of a score of states 
of the Union yet to be formed out of that territory. Surely it is not 
in such cement that we wish to have the foundations of our future 
society laid. 

We conclude, then, that Indian citizenship is to be regarded as 
an end and not as a means; that it is the goal to which each tribe 
should in turn be conducted, through a course of industrial instruc- 
tion and constraint, maintained by the government with kindness 
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but also with firmness, under the shield of the reservation system. 
It is true that this system can no longer be kept up without sacrifice 
on our part. In the days of President Monroe, the sequestration of 
the Indians involved only the expense of transporting eighty or 
ninety thousand persons to a region not settled, nor then desired for 
settlement. To-day there is no portion of our territory where citizens 
of the United States are not preparing to make their homes. To 
cut off a reservation sufficient for the wants of this unfortunate 
people in their rude ways of life ; to hedge it in with strict laws of 
non-intercourse, turning aside for the purpose railway and highway 
alike; and, upon the soil thus secluded, to work patiently out the 
problem of Indian civilization, is not to be deemed a light sacrifice 
to national honor and duty. Yet that the government and people 
of the United States cannot discharge their obligations to the 
_ aborigines without pains and care and expense, affords no reason for 
declining the task. 

The claim of the Indian upon us is of nocommon character. The 
advance of railways and settlements is fast pushing him from his 
home, and, in the steady extinction of game, is cutting him off from 
the only means of subsistence of which he knows how to avail him- 
self. He will soon be left homeless and helpless in the midst of | 
civilization, upon the soil that once was his alone. The freedom ei 
territorial and industrial expansion which is bringing imperial great-| 
ness to the nation, to the Indian brings wretchedness, destitution, | 
beggary. Surely, there is obligation found in such considerations as 
these, to make good in some way to him the loss by which we so 
largely gain. Nor is this obligation one that can be discharged by 
lavish endowments, which it is of moral certainty he will squander ; 
or by merely placing him in situations where he might prosper, had 
he the industrial aptitudes of the white man, acquired through cen- 
turies of laborious training. Savage as he is, by no fault of his own, 
and stripped at once of savage independence and savage competence 
by our act, for our advantage, we have made ourselves responsible | 
before God and the world for his rescue from destruction and his 
elevation to social and industrial manhood, at whatever expense and] 
at whatever inconvenience. The corner-stone of our Indian policy 
should be tke recognition by government and by the people that we 
owe the Indian not endowments and lands only, but also forbearance, 
patience, care and instruction. 

It is not unusual to sneer at the sentimentality of “the Quakers” 
and other active friends of this race. But we may as well remember 
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that posterity will grow much more sentimental over the fate of the 
Indian than any Quaker or philanthropist of to-day. The United 
States will be judged at the bar of history according to what they 
shall have done in two respects, by their disposition of negro slavery, 
and by their treatment of the Indians. In the one matter, the 
result is fortunately secure; nor will it be remembered against us, 
in diminution of our honor, that we procrastinated and sought to 
evade the issue, and for a time made terms and compromised with 
wrong. In that when at last we were brought face to face with the 
question we did the one thing that was right, and in tears and blood 
expiated our own and our fathers’ errors, the ages to come will give 
us no grudging and stinted praise. Would that we were equally 
sure that no stain will rest upon our fame for what shall yet be done 
or left undone towards the original possessors of our soil! What is 
past cannot be recalled, nor has anything yet gone into history that 
need deeply dishonor us as a nation. Posterity will judge very 
leniently of all that has been done in heat of blood, in the struggle 
for life and for the possession of the soil by the early colonists; it 
will not greatly attribute blame that, in our industrial and territorial 
expansion and a conquest of savage nature more rapid than is 
recorded of any other people, savage man has suffered somewhat at 
our hands; it will not attempt nicely to apportion the mutual injuries 
of the frontier, to decide which was first and which was worst in 
wrong, red man or white; it will have ample consideration for the 
difficulties which the government has encountered in preserving the 
peace between the natives and the bold, rude pioneers of civilization. 
But if, when the Indians shall have been thrown helpless upon our 
mercy, surrounded and disarmed by the extension of settlement, and 
impoverished by the very causes which promote our wealth and 
greatness, we fail to make ample provision, out of our abundance, 
and to apply it in all patience and with all pains, to save alive these 
remnants of a once powerful people and reconcile them to civiliza- 
tion, there is much reason to fear that, however successfully we may 
excuse ourselves to ourselves by pleading the manifest destiny of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, impartial history will pronounce us recreant 
to a sacred duty. 
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“ Art, with all its technicalities, difficulties, and particular ends, is nothing but a noble 
and expressive language, invaluable as the vehicle of thought; but by itself nothing.”— 
RUSKIN, 


“ The Artist, it is true, is the son of his age ; but pity for him if he is its pupil, or even 
its favorite! * * * Let him look upward to his dignity and his mission, not downward 
to his happiness and his wants.”—ScHILLER. 





HE names of George Peabody and William W. Corcoran are 

linked together in personal friendship and in deeds of extraor- 
dinary munificence. Friends in business and social life from an early 
period in this century, they seem to have vied with each other in 
schemes of public beneficence and private charity. Our age is the 
better for their commercial success and their generous lives, and it 
will bear to its successor the high example of these two men, over 
whose memory will be shed an aureola resplendent with the light 
which comes from using the good gifts of God for the benefit of 
humanity at large. George Peabody’s charitable enterprises, far- 
reaching in their extent, are scattering their benefactions not alone 
over the impoverished states of the South, but among the bleak hills 
of his native New England ; and thus there is no section of our land 
to-day that does not reap something of good from his successful 
career in trade. Alike prosperous in business and munificent in char- 
acter, the venerable William W. Corcoran is still fulfilling his part in 
the closing years of a useful life by bestowing upoy the city of his 
birth and of his success a large share of his princely fortune. In the 
northern section of Washington is situated the beautiful edifice 
known as the Louise Home. Visible from nearly every point of 
view in the Federal Capital, it attests the reverent love in which is 
embalmed the name borne by wife and daughter. Far more fitting 
as a memorial of the departed than a costly church-yard monument, 
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is this home for gentlewomen of the South whom the ravages of war 
made houseless and dependent. Surrounded with the comforts of a 
refined home, these “ guests’ of Mr. Corcoran, as he is wont to call 
them, live in a security and repose befitting their former life and 
social position. Touching tribute to the dead as well as noble gift 
to the living! “We celebrate,” as Jean Paul Richter says, “ nobler 
obsequies to those we love by drying the tears of others, than by 
shedding our own; and the fairest funeral wreath we can hang on 
their tomb is not so fair as a fruit-offering of good deeds.”’ 

Not content with establishing and endowing this magnificent 
charity for Southern women, Mr. Corcoran’s generosity has found 
another want to be supplied in Washington. Having a taste for 
art himself, and possessing the means to gratify that taste, he has 
collected in his private gallery, from time to time, some of the best 
specimens of American painting and sculpture which adorn the col- 
lection of any private citizen. On the corner of Seventeenth street 
and Pennsylvania avenue, within a stone’s throw of the Executive 
Mansion, and in the fashionable West End of Washington, stands 
the Corcoran Art Building. In architectural design it is modeled 
after the later French rénaissance. It is two stories high, and sur- 
mounted with a Mansard roof and central dome above the main 
entrance. The building is constructed of pressed brick embellished 
with richly-traced brown-stone trimmings. Crypts for statuary, at a 
suitable distance apart, line the exterior of the walls, and as yet 
remain empty, but in course of time they will be filled with the 
statues of distinguished public men. The floors are laid on brick 
arches and iron girders, thus rendering the whole edifice fire-proof. 
It has a front on Pennsylvania avenue of one hundred feet, and on 
Seventeenth street of one hundred and fifteen feet. From the base 
to the cornice immediately under the roof it reachesa height of 
sixty feet. The Corcoran Art Building was begun as far back as 
1859, and at the opening of the late war it had just been roofed in. 
In this unfinished state it was seized by the War Department, and 
became the office of the Quartermaster-General of the United States 
Army. It was held as an adjunct to the War Office for eight years, 
and shortly after the close of the war it was surrendered to its owner, 
who, as soon as he came into possession of the property, deeded it 
to a board of trustees of his own selection, in trust as a Gallery of 
the Fine Arts, to be held by them and their successors for the pur- 
poses indicated. If it be diverted from the original design for which 
it was erected, it reverts to the heirs of Mr. Corcoran. Renovated at 
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a large outlay, the Corcoran Art Building is now completed and 
dedicated, as the inscription over its portals informs the visitor, to 
Art. Under the direction of its accomplished curator, Mr. W. 
McLeod, an artist of no mean repute, it was formally thrown open to 

the public on the nineteenth of January. The valuable private col- 

lection of pictures of Mr. Corcoran formed the nucleus of the public 
' gallery, around which have been gathered some good specimens of 
home and foreign artists; and this inception of the first attempt to 
secure for the Capital of the Nation an Art Gallery commensurate 
with its wants and tastes gives every promise of permanency and 
success, under the liberal spirit by which the donor and the trustees 
have inaugurated the enterprise: 

Art education has made rapid progress towards the development 
of a correct taste during the last half century in America. We have 
outgrown that childhood period in which the thrifty brokers of 
Italian shops palmed off upon our credulous travelers spurious 
Claudes, Domenichinos, and Salvator Rosas. The establishment of 
Art-Unions and public galleries in our cities has done much to foster 
the study of the Fine Arts, and to propagate among the masses an 
appreciation of the creative ability of our own artists; while generous 
citizens here and there have extended timely aid and sympathy to 
struggling men of genius at the opening of their career. Vanderlyn 
found in Aaron Burr a liberal friend; Luman Reed gave Cole and 
Durand his warm support; Cooper was the early patron of Green- 
ough; and the late Hiram Powers recognized in Longworth a firm 
and discreet counselor. The encouragement and patronage which 
the cultivation of Art now receives in America is not simply a pecu- 
niary recompense, but a true realization of the moral grandeur of the 
4 artist’s vocation. In this aspect of Art lies the supremest reward 
both to painter and to patron. Money is but a part of the artist’s 
remuneration. It is in the emotion, the sensibility which respond 
to the creative beauty of the canvas, that the artist meets that 
encouragement, lacking which pecuniary emolument is but a paltry 
substitute. Art, too, has an important moral mission to fulfill in the 
development of our national character, and where on this continent 
is there greater need for a public gallery of the Fine Arts, than at 
the source from which emanate the defects of which they, in part, 
may become the corrective? There is apparent, to every traveled 
person of culture, in our character as in our manners, a want of 
repose. We need the contemplation of ideal beauty and excellence, 
not of professional or business life, but of nature and its interpreta- 
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tion by Art. The desire to enrich our homes and our public build- 
ings with copies of the masters or pictures by our native artists, is 
not, as Margaret Fuller conjectures, “merely one of our modes of 
imitating older nations,” but “ it springs,” to use her wiser suggestion, 
“from a need of balancing the bustle and care of daily life by the 
unfolding of our calmer and higher nature.”* It is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery, we believe, to 
develop it, by-and-bye, into a school of design. Whether this be 
accomplished or not, we would suggest that instead of following the 
pernicious example of some of our older galleries, in attempting to 
secure originals of the great masters of the Italian, Spanish and 
Dutch schools, even in a state of mutilation, they seek to obtain 
good copies executed by skillful modern hands, as being far more 
serviceable than such irremediably faded originals as would be likely 
to reach our shores. A Correggio, a Titian, a Rubens, or a Murillo 
of any intrinsic value can rarely be obtained, while copies of surpass- 
ing excellence are within the reach of almost every public institu- 
tion for the cultivation of Art. How many magnificent copies of 
Guido’s Beatrice and Salvator Rosa’s Catiline adorn even private 
collections in America ! 

We have detained our readers too long from the interior of the 
Corcoran Art Buildings, and we will take a cursory glance at the salons 
on the first floor ere we enter the large hall of paintings in the north 
end. On either side of the spacious staircase stands a bust in marble 
which at once attracts the visitor. . The bust on the right is of Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt by the German sculptor Rauch, who was an 
intimate of the great savan, while the one studied art and the other 
represented the Prussian government at Rome. It is said that this 
bust was executed at the especial request of Humboldt for Mr. 
Corcoran. To the left is a copy of the magnificent colossal bust of 
Napoleon by Canova. It is to be regretted that the same sculptor’s 
Josephine, once the property of the old American Academy of the 
Fine Arts in New York, is not a companion piece. Since the loss of 
Canova’s Washington in the destruction by fire of the Capitol of North 
Carolina, there are few specimens from his chisel in America. 
Although Canova had never seen Washington, our early art critics 
lavished great praise upon the execution of the statue, if not upon 
the likeness. 

As one leaves the hall to the left, one enters the office of the 
trustees, a large room, handsomely furnished and containing cabinet- 
* Papers on Literature and Art, p. 108. 
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size portraits of the old masters. Passing along to the salon in the 
rear, in which are gathered many articles of vertu, an examination of 
the innumerable bronzes by Barye of the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, 
and vases of the most exquisite and delicate workmanship, will 
occupy the leisure of many a visitor; the classical scholar will linger 
longest at the case of the Hildesheim collection of utensils illustrating 
; the domestic economy of the Romans. From specimens exhumed 
in Saxony, these various vessels have been designed in France, 
preserving in the adroitly-traced figures on ewers, tripods and bowls 
the original story of Pagan mythology. 

The hall of paintings is above that reserved for sculpture on the 
first floor, which at this early stage is unoccupied. At the head of 
the stair-case the massive doors of the salon of pictures stand open, 
so that one catches as he ascends the stairs a glimpse of the full-length 
portrait of the donor of the gallery. The paintings, numbering about 
a hundred, are arranged according to no artistic classification. As 
the gallery grows numerically, and collects representatives of the 
different schools of art, some historical scale of arrangement can be 
determined upon. In the brief notice, which space compels us to 
bestow upon some of these pictures, we follow whither our fancy 
leads, for we appreciate the sentiment of Allston :—‘ I am by nature, 
as respects the arts, a wide-/iker. I cannot honestly turn up my nose 
even at a picture of still-life, since, if well done, it gives me pleasure.” 
The Cromwell and Milton of Emmanuel Leutze, long known to every 
visitor of the Capitol at Washington by his empaneled picture on 
its southwestern wall illustrative of Bishop Berkeley’s verse, 






































“ Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 


} is among the most pretentious pictures in size and design. Milton, 
the Latin secretary of the Protector, is seated at an organ, enter- 
taining him and his family and courtiers, who lend an enraptured ear 
to the music of the poet. Cromwell, his wife, and child, the latter 
of whom is fondling a pet dog, are the central figures in the painting. 
There are in all seventeen persons delineated on the canvas. Crom- 
well is seated and rests his hands upon the hilt of his sword, while at 
his side is his wife, who possesses the same grim Puritanic features 
which give an almost sardonic hardness and severity to the face of her 
husband. Leutze has caught the sullen gloom of the Puritan, and it is 
as clearly manifested by his brush as itis described by Macaulay in his 
Essay on Milton. The woman and child, on Milton’s right in the pic- 
ture, are strikingly natural, both in attitude and feature ; while the por- 
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traiture of the poet is blurred, without a single trace of expression, or 
a single point in detail to redeem it from sheer inanity. One seeks 
in vain for a trace of the physical grandeur or intellectual beauty of 
the Miltonic face. It may perhaps have been Leutze’s aim to present 
the leading characteristics of the unlovely side of Puritanism, but 
Milton plays too prominent a part historically and artistically to be 
thus shorn of his laurels for the sake of a sentiment. Then again he 
was a Puritan in his life, if not in his song, and he is represented 
here, not as the author of Paradise Lost, but as the trusted counselor 
of Oliver Cromwell, and, alike with the Protector, he should share 
the essential preéminence of his political and religious associates. 

Another name familiar at the Capital is represented by a single 
picture. Christopher P. Cranch, son of the late Chief Justice of 
Washington, possesses a versatility of talents which reminds one of 
William W. Story, our gifted sculptor at Rome. Poet, painter, and 
musician, Mr. Cranch renounced, in his devotion to art, the ministry 
of the Unitarian church, which he entered in early life. In its two- 
fold character he exhibits the truth of the remark of Annibale Ca- 
racci as few artists have done :—“ Li poeti dipingono con le parole li 
pittort parlano con Topere.” Friend and associate of Emerson and 
Ripley, he was in sympathy with the transcendental school of New 
England, and while a student of art in Rome, he visited, with Mar- 
garet Fuller, the notable objects of interest, and wrote, at her death, 
a beautiful monody, in which he revives these memories ;— 


“ How we recall the Italian days 
Amid the Czsar’s ruined palace halls— 
The Coliseum and the frescoed blaze 
Of proud St. Peter’s dome—the Sistine walls— 
The lone Campagna and the village green— 
The Vatican—the music and dim light 
Of gorgeous temples—statues, pictures, seen 
With thee.” 


In art Mr. Cranch’s success lies chiefly in the landscape. He has 
a correct eye for perspective, and he throws over his pictures a 
graceful repose: more especially noticable in Italian landscape than 
perhaps any other. Hence his picture in the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Castle Gondolfo, Lake Albano, is one of the best which we have 
seen from his easel. 

Two pictures by. Rossiter, of Cold Spring on the Hudson, call 
for no particular commendation. In his Rebecca at the Well, we 
have rather an attractive figure, in a loosely fitted white robe, 
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bordered on the shoulders and front with a line of blue. She is 
resting one elbow on an urn. Her complexion as well as eyes and 
hair are dark, giving to the features an Oriental cast, but the contour 
of the face is essentially modern. This blending of the eastern 
type of beauty with that, which for want of a better name we may 
call American, is the greatest fault in Rossiter’s pictures. There is 
a compression about the mouth in Rebecca, and in the Blonde, 
Brunette, and Medium, which diminishes the general effect of an 
otherwise prettily executed female portraiture. No date is assigned 
to these two pictures, which is of importance in tracing the progress 
of living artists. From a close examination of many of Rossiter’s 
pictures hitherto, we greatly prefer the works of his earlier career. 
His Eve, which we saw at his residence when completed, is not 
comparable with some of the studies of his younger days, while his 
Washington at home at Mt. Vernon is positively execrable. 

Among the portraits are two by Rembrandt Peale—Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, author of Paul et Virginie and Comte Charles Léon 
Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, publicist and art-critic. Both of these are 
most excellently done, and in the flesh, tint, and color are a refresh- 
ment to the eye weary with the visionary and ambitious treatment 
of ideal beauty under the brush of Rossiter. The relation which 
portrait painting sustains to art, is one of those mooted questions 
about which critics and artists occupy no common ground. There 
are theorists who combat the opinion that there exists any legitimate 
connection between individual portraiture and art in general, but 
the writers who have awakened in our century a spirit long unknown 
to criticism, give to the portrait a primary place. Goethe had a 
sort of aversion to portraits, not from a belief of their insignificancy 
in art, but because by their silent reproaches they remind us of what 
we have lost. Schlegel calls portraiture the basis and the touchstone 
of historic painting. In the face of Saint Pierre we do not detect 
any indication of that spirit which cashiered the delightful writer 
and companion of Rousseau from the French army, nor is any of 
the discontent of his early life visible in its lineaments. On the 
contrary, we behold the intelligence and geniality of a hale old man, 
surrounded in the evening of his days with an elegance and ease 
of living which authorship, and the pension of Napoleon, enabled 
him to enjoy. The portrait of M. Lasteyrie, in frontal prominence, 
resembles the head of Lockhart in Faed’s Scott and his Friends at 
Abbotsford. The intellectual beauty of the face, so serene and yet 
so strong, would be remarked by the connoisseur in any collection 
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of portraits of distinguished personages. Inman’s portrait of Henry 
Clay, and Sully’s full length of Andrew Jackson, are both admirable 
likenesses and add much to this department of the gallery. Of 
Madame Richard’s Humboldt we cannot say so much; its opacity 
and chalkiness, even at the height at which it is placed on the wall, 
detract from what in other respects may be regarded as a good 
likeness. Humboldt’s face, however, has so much individuality that 
its rugged lines are at once recognizable, even in a common-place 
portrait. 

For those who feel an affection for Thomas Cole as a refined 
artist and man, the two gems catalogued the Departure and Return 
—companion pieces—have an interest which draws again and again 
to look upon these delightful expressions of the truthful and 
conscientious painter. Cole isto art what the gifted Henry Reed 
of Philadelphia is to literature. The principles of an ennobling 
sentiment which guided his life always made his art pure and ethereal. 
In his pictures there is nothing to shock acutest sensibilities or 
nervous tastes either by physical pain or mental anguish. A glow 
akin to a summer’s day colors them with sunlight. They are but 
the reflections of that contemplative repose, the outcome of a poetic 
temperament subdued bya deep spiritual nature. Cole was endowed 
with the soul of the true artist, and William Cullen Bryant who 
knew him well said that he was not the product of the schools, 
trammeled by hereditary traditions of art which often dwarf a man 
of imagination. 


“That he would have been a great painter,” says his friend, “if he had never 
studied abroad—scarcely less great on that account—no man can doubt; but 
would he have been able to paint some of these pictures which we most value and 
affectionately admire: that fine one for example, the Ruins of Aqueducts in the 
Campagna of Rome, with its broad masses of shadow dividing the sunshine that 
bathes the solitary plain, strewn with ruins; its glorious mountains in the distance, 
and its silence made visible to the eye? . . . . Cole owed much to the study of 
nature in the old world, but very little to its artists. He had a better teacher, and 
copied the works of a greater Artist.” 


The Departure and Return bear the date of 1837, and are therefore 
the expressions of his natural artistic life, developed by foreign and 
home study. They symbolize the disasters which befall the powerful 
in arms, when unmindful of the warning voice of the ministers of 
peace. Against a mountain range a castle of medieval architecture 
is clearly defined in the foreground. Through the drawbridge a 
line of knights is wending toward the scene of conflict and a reverend 
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palmer, standing in cloistral habit under the shadows of a full-leayed 
oak waves the leader back. But heedless of the admonition they 
speed on their warlike career. The Departure is in midsummer, 
The foliage has deepened into richest green. Autumn comes and 
in the Return the variegated tints of declining nature seem in 
sympathy with the solemn pageant. The radiance of an autumnal 
sunset sends its golden light over hill and dale. The trees lengthen 
their shadows on the ground. The finger of decay touches every 
object in the outer world. A Gothic Church with its symbol of 
suffering pointing to the final consummation of the Christian’s hope, 
stands amid the luxuriant foliage garish with the evening light, and 
through its colored windows mirrors forth the beams of the 
departing day. The dying knight who spurned the palmer’s counsel, 
returns on a litter borne by his retainers, and followed by a com- 
panion-in-arms. His horse in the rear of its wounded master is 
riderless. The palmer with uplifted hands, as if in supplication to 
heaven for a disobedient spiritual son, sees the realization of those 
menaces of war which he vainly tried to avert. There isa masterly 
skill in the distribution of light and shadow in these pictures, 
particularly in the Return; and herein lies what is always difficult 
to accomplish in an open-air day-light picture. If criticised by the 
canon laid down by Coleridge “that a work of art should be judged 
by its intrinsic merits, not by its faults,” we would regard them 
among the best paintings in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, for but 
one defect is observable, and that of such slight importance as to call 
for no remark. 

Claude Joseph Vernet, illustrious pupil of a no less illustrious 
father, and Francisque Régis Gignoux, the follower of his master, 
Delaroche, represent in part the French school. In the Sea-port 
Vernet delineates with good effect the lashing of the angry waves 
during a storm. The picture is not large, but conveys a pretty clear 
idea of the dexterity with which the artist arranges lineal and aérial 
perspective and blends the sombre with lighter colors. The Winter 
Scene and the Landscape are products of Gignoux’s residence in 
America. They serve rather as suggestions of his power in one 
phase of art than a complete impersonation of the genius of the man. 
They exhibit his partiality for shadows, in which he is faultless. 
Kensett’s Sketch of Mount Washington and Doughty’s Autumn on 
the Hudson, which we greatly admire, both indicate a delicate pene- 
tration into the mysteries of true landscape painting, and are full of 
atmospheric individuality and skill in the picturesque. Nature, after 
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all, is but the limning of the Divine Artist, and human art but an 
attempt to imitate His wonderful handicraft, to reveal its hidden 
beauties, to interpret its new and unseen relations.* Doughty’s 
picture has the infinite varieties of tint and foliage for which the 
American Rhine is so remarkable in the early fall. We have fre- 
quently noticed that the greater number of visitors ina gallery of 
paintings slur over even the best landscapes, content with a moment- 
ary glance, and press towards the historical pictures. It is the tacit 
recognition, of which they are perhaps unconscious, that landscape 
painting occupies a far lower plane in art than the revelation of epic 
story or romance, and yet it is an indisputable fact that the propor- 
tion of good historical paintings, even in American art, is far in excess 
of fine landscapes. Tragedy in art, as tragedy on the boards, appeals 
by its story and its paraphernalia to faculties possessed in common 
by all men. The unlettered rustic can comprehend a great soul- 
stirring passion, be it on canvas or the stage, as the equal of any of 
us; but to take in a full appreciation of a reproduction by art of the 
scenes in which perhaps his life is passed, requires not only an eye 
skilled by practice but a feeling, an instinct, an intuition, call it what 


you please, which no labor can acquire, no art can teach. It is an- 


habitual presence diffused over all qualities, moral and intellectual, 
which is well expressed by sc in the terminology of Aristotle. 
Although Thomas Doughty began his art studies under discourage- 
ments which would have overawed a less devoted artist, he attained 
an honorable recognition from our best painters, and his landscapes 
have increased in value since his death. Always faithful to his own 
exalted conception of his vocation, he never prostituted his art to 
please the whims and caprices of the multitude, who are more readily 
captivated by the gay coloring of an elaborate theatre-curtain than 
by the most perfect delineation of a scene from nature. This fidelity 
to duty and to art left him at the close of his life almost penniless. 
The Drought in Egypt by Portaels is a new painting by an artist 
of whom little is known in America. Its date is 1873. The scene 
represented is taken from one of the most terrible chapters in Old 
Testament history. ‘“ Take thy rod, and stretch out thine hand upon 
the waters of Egypt, upon their streams, upon their rivers, and upon 


. * “ And what are Art and Science, if not a running commentary on Nature? what are 
poets and philosophers but torch-bearers leading us through the mazes and recesses of 
God’s two majestic temples, the sensible and the spiritual world? * * * The more familiar 
we become with Nature, with the greater veneration and love do we return to the masters 
by whom we were initiated ; and as they have taught us to understand Nature, Nature in 
turn teaches us to understand them.”—AHare’s Guesses at Truth, Am. Ed.; p. 44. 
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their ponds and upon all their pools of water, that they may become 
blood (Exodus vii: 19).”. There are in all fourteen figures; the cen- 
tral one is that of a wise man or astrologus of Egypt, who holds in 
his hand a scroll in whose mystic characters he finds no relief to stay 
the awful plague. His dark, dejected face and mournful attitude 
are eloquent of mute despair. His heavy robes form a background 
; for the figure of a woman, whose striking features and passionate 
gesture seem to appeal to him for the dying child upon her knees. 
To the right an Egyptian woman of perfect Eastern type and volup- 
tuous form, clad in costly garments, is supported by an Ethiopian 
slave, who holds up to the magician the rich jewels of her mistress 
as if to bribe his aid. To the left isa group of women, and among 
them a mother with wild haggard face upturned to the pitiless sky. 
Her dying infant is borne aloft as an offering to appease the angry 
gods. But perhaps the most pathetic of all is the quiet despair pic- 
tured upon the faces of the women leaning close to the empty well, 
their useless watering-pots a mockery, parched as they are with 
thirst. In the distance is seen the dried up bed of a river, and upon 
> . its verge lies a dead body, near which stand two mourners. The 
picture glows with a lurid light peculiar to Oriental scenes and alto- 
gether conveys an impression of the reality of suffering. The tech- 
nical qualities are effective, and the Egyptian characteristics clearly 
and vigorously defined. The anatomical structure in representations 
of Egyptian life, in painting asin sculpture, is marked by certain 
details which, if properly understood by the artist, stamp his work 
as unmistakably eastern. This remark is essentially true of both 
ancient and modern Egypt. Winckelmann, the historian of Ancient 
Art, confirms this opinion. ‘“ A sculptor showed me,” says he, “a 
thigh, together with the knee, of a kneeling figure in greenish basalt, 
as an Egyptian work; but I proved to him, by pointing out the 
markings of the bones and cartilages of the knee, that it was a Greek 
production, in spite of the Egyptian stone.” * 

It is not necessary at this day to speak of Huntington’s Mercy’s 
Dream, drawn from Bunyan, and Faed’s Shakespeare and _ his 
Friends, so well known through excellent engravings; and as other 
important pictures still remain upon which we have a word. to 
say, we will not detain our readers with two with which they are 
familiar. 

Jean-Léon Gérome, the disciple of Paul Delaroche, and Professor 
of Painting in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has won various medals in 
* Lodge’s Trans. of History of Ancient Art, Vol. i., p. 258. 
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Art Exhibitions. His Death of St. Jerome places him in the fore- 
most rank of the present French school of realists in art. His crea- 
tions partake too much of the extravagant and the harrowing to 
please our fancy. He can paint beauty combined with grief, but not 
with joyousness or sweetness. He knows the strength of his own 
powers, and it can be said in his favor that he has a delicacy of mind 
which restrains him from attempting uncongenial subjects. His 
pictures are better adapted to public galleries than for private 
residences. One specimen of Gérome reveals the entire genius of 
the artist ; the same monotony and murky coloring pervade all his 
pictures. If one were to spend hours in the study of his Plague at 
Marseilles, or his Lioness meeting a Jaguar, one would glean no 
clearer insight into his art than comes of an inspection of his picture 
in the Corcoran Gallery. Opposite the Drought in Egypt, but 
wholly unlike it in subject and detail, is Gérome’s Death of Cesar. 
The act of assassination has just been committed, and the dead body 
of the victim lies gashed and bleeding on the marbie floor of the 
senate-house. The face is partially covered with his robe, but 
enough is revealed to exhibit even in death the stern and powerful 
features of Rome's greatest military chieftain. One sees only the 
pedestal of Pompey’s statue which is bathed with Czsar’s blood. 
The chair which he occupied is overturned, the symbol of his 
departed power and suggestive of his encounter with L. Tillius 
Cimber, who seized his robe of office and dragged it from his 
shoulders as the signal to the conspirators that the moment of attack 
had arrived. Near his body lies a dagger, and at a greater distance, 
the parchment scroll containing a statement of the impending mas- 
sacre, which the Greek sophist Artemidorus pressed into his hands 
as he entered the Capitol on that fatal morning. Czsar’s is the only 
figure on the canvas, and this, in conjunction with the somber colors 


with which the scene is clothed, hightens the awful desolation and © 


death-like stillness which hang over the deserted senate-hall. True 
to that conception which always associates great physical develop- 
ment with extraordinary military prowess, the artist has delineated 
with wonderful success the muscular strength of the bared arm 
thrust out, in the fall, from the folds of the robe with which Czsar 
enveloped himself when he espied Brutus among the conspirators. 
In the splendid animal frame which Gérome has given to Cesar, the 
spectator realizes the majestic presence of the man who had reduced 
thousands of his conquered foes to slavery, who had confiscated 
their patrimony, and who by popular clamor had converted his best 
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friends and the noblest patriots of Rome into assassins. And yet the 
common end of such greatness. 

The elements of beauty in another historical subject—Count 
Eberhard, of Wittemburg, weeping over the body of his son—was 
first tested in the alembic of a dramatic poet of Germany, from whom 
the artist has taken the story. It is the production of Ary Scheffer’s 
earliest style, before he began to feel the influence of that remark- 
able school of painting which arose during the Pontificate of Gregory 
the Sixteenth. In the first decade of this century, a tall German 
youth, who had hardly passed his majority, took lodgings in the old 
convent of St. Isidore in Rome, to study art from a point of view 
wholly different from the realistic and romantic school of Lessing. 
It was Friederich Overbeck. He was soon joined by Cornelius of 
Dusseldorf, and Veit of Berlin, and in the halls of the Massimo Villa 
at the Lateran, each one of them painted in fresco an apartment, 
taking their subject from the Divina Commedia of Dante. The 
importance of this school in the history of modern religious art can 
scarcely be overestimated. Overbeck remained at Rome, but Cor- 
nelius and Veit became the founders of a Christian school of art ,at 
Munich, Berlin and Frankfort. They may be called the regenerators 
of art, for they led the age from the classical style back to that of 
the earlier Italian masters. Ary Scheffer’s Count Eberhard was 
painted twenty-four years before his death, and it was during this 
period especially, that the influence of the school of Overbeck seems 
to have changed the selection of his subjects and to have cleared 
away that mannerism caught from his teacher, Baron Guérin. Traces 
of the transformation of his style are perceptible in his picture of 
Count Eberhard. Mr. Jarves says Ary Scheffer is a poet but nota 
painter. We would couple the two and call him a poet-painter, for 
such he was under the spell of the purer and sweeter types of his 
later years. His Christus Consolator, so reverent, so pathetic in 
conception, is known to every one by engraving. Scheffer belongs 
to that limited number of artists who subject every detail in art to 
an imaginary standard. He is never tame nor monotonous, but 
speaks in his faces through infinite gradations so nicely blended as to 
be imperceptible to the spectator. In asupreme degree he possesses 
a delicate ideal grace, discoverable in all his portraitures, no two of 
which are alike. Some of the effective elements, but none of the 
weak points of the artist are manifest in Count Eberhard. Ulrick, 
son of the count, had angered his father by the loss of a battle in 
which the former was severely wounded. When he had recovered 
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he met his father at the family board. Smarting under the disgrace 
with which his son had stained the proud escutcheon of Eberhard, 
the Count drew across the table-cloth a knife, cutting it in two 
between them. Young Ulrick left the castle of his father to return 
acorpse. He entered the next battle which he won and in which 
he was killed: 


“‘ Back to the camp, behold us throng, 
Flags stream, and bugles play— 
Woman and child with choral song, 
And men, with dance and wine, prolong 
The warrior’s holy day. 


“ And our old Count—and what doth he? 
Before him lies his son, 
Within his lone tent, lonelily, 
The old man sits with eyes that see 
Through one dim tear—his son !””* 


Such is the event and such is the scene which Ary Scheffer, 
following the early ballad of Schiller, portrays on his canvas. Ulrick, 
apparently a lad of eighteen, lies dead upon a robe in his father’s 
tent. He is clad in armor, part of which has been loosed about the 
neck in which he is wounded. His long hair, parted in the middle 
- after the German University fashion, adds to the effect of the artist’s 
personation of death on the youth’s countenance. In exhibiting 
the dead pallor of the face there is none of that chalkiness visible 
which disfigures many kindred attempts by other painters. To one 
who comprehends the story which the picture depicts, the lusterless 
features of Ulrick are eliminated, as it were, from the painful vision, 
by the absorbing interest awakened on behalf of the sad old Count. 
The agony of his countenance, full of heavy Teutonic lines, expresses 
that more terible inner misery of the heart which upbraids his con- 
science for his inhumanity to his son. The awful contemplation 
of his dead child swallows up every other feeling, and forgetful for 
the nonce of the meanness and cruelty of the unnatural parent, you 
fain would speak some word of tenderest pity to the poor old man 
unnerved by anguish and remorse : 


“Tf thou tellest the heavy story right, 
Upon my soul the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast falling tears, 
And say—Alas, it was a piteous deed!” + 


* Poems and Ballads of Schiller, Bulwer’s Trans., p. 283. 
+ Shakespeare, Henry VI., Part iii. 
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In Eberhard’s face, with its furrows deepened by sorrow, you still 
read the spirit of a man whom you would hesitate to rouse to 
hostility, as you would flinch before a lion in his lair. At the feet 
of his dead son lies a dog, looking pleadingly and sympathetically at 
the Count, showing even in his brute nature, more of human kind- 
ness than the gay retainers who celebrate the victory within the 
camp. Their revelry is in strange juxtaposition with the scene of 
death; but life in every sphere has as bewildering parallels. The 
Ducal Palace is ever in close proximity to the Bridge of Sighs.* 

Christ Bound, attributed to Vandyck, Virgin and Child, to 
Murillo, and Sea-ports, to Canaletto, we do not purpose to analyze, 
but we may remark, in passing, that it requires an accurate and 
critical knowledge of the works of the latter, to distinguish them 
from those of his nephew and pupil, Bernardo Bellotto, who closely 
followed the style of his master. Nor can we dwell even for a 
moment, on other good pictures which are a source of delightful 
pleasure—Le putts gui parle, (The Talking Well), by Vély repre- 
senting an interesting scene, we should judge by the costume, in 
the Canton de Veaux of Switzerland, Vennerman’s Village Doctor, 
W. D. Washington’s Huguenot’s Daughter, and De Brackeleer’s 
companion pieces, Happy and Unhappy Families. 

One other name of great note in art will close our excursus upon 
the pictures of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. After a careful study, 
on several different occasions, of the Adoration of the Shepherds 
credited in the Catalogue to Raphael Mengs, we are not satisfied as 
to its genuineness. Eliminate from the picture the rich and gor- 
geous coloring of the drapery after the manner of the great — 
Venetians, and hardly a trace remains to remind us of that high 
praise which Lanzi bestows upon him:—‘“ We perhaps should not 
say,” remarks he, “that Mengs was a whetstone which gave a new 
quality to the steel, which it could not otherwise have acquired; but 
that he was the steel itself, which becomes brighter and finer the 
more it is used.”+ Winckelmann is not eclipsed by Lanzi in his 
admiration of Mengs as a painter and asa critic in art. Flogged, 
and at times starved by a tyrannical but art-loving father, into a 
severe study of the great originals of Italy, Anton Raphael Mengs 
gave to the minutest details of his art a preparation and elaboration 


* “ There is seldom a line of glory written upon the earth’s face but a line of suffering 
runs parallel with it ; and they who read the lustrous syllables of the one, and stoop not to 
decipher the spotted and worn inscription of the other, get the least half of the lesson 
earth has to give.”--Fader’s Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches, p. 288. 

+ History of Painting in Italy, Eng. Ed., vol. i., p. 527. 
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before he put brush to the canvas, of which the history of artists 
shows few examples. In the Adoration of the Shepherds there are 
some good points which are unhappily counterbalanced by the bad. 
The shepherd kissing the feet of the Virgin is natural and vigorous, 
but we are almost at a loss what to say of the group of angels 
hovering over the manger. Their plump proportions and awkward 
attitudes border closely upon the realm of caricature, and are but 
poor representatives of the celestial ministrants who sang an anthem 
such as our earth never heard; while the Virgin and Child are 
wanting in expression, defective in color, and unworthy of a painter 
who was moved by that spiritualized conception known to Italian 
Schools before “the rise and predominance of Protestantism, which 
while it gave new life to Religion, struck Art with a palsy, from 
which it seems as if it could never recover.”* The Adoration of 
the Shepherds viewed as a production of Mengs and in the light of 
the facts enumerated seems to us doubtful, or at least more authority 
than the catalogue of the gallery would be required before we 
would receive it as a veritable piece of his careful handiwork. Modern 
art, at best, has produced few good Madonnas, and indeed few 
great studies which appeal to the spiritual emotions of man. The 
mechanical skill, the genius of color and of expression, other things 
being equal, have had as great masters since the Reformation as 
were nurtured in the bosom of Catholicism, which has stood in 
relation to the arts 


“‘ Serene amidst the blood and dust of ages 
Never waxing old, but on the stream of time from age to age, 
Casting bright images of heavenly things.” 


The causes of the failure of art in post-Reformation times to create a 
religious school underlie the entire fabric of Protestant civilization, 
and the gulf which separates what may be denominated the art 
period. from our age widens year by year. The religion of Protest- 
antism, whatever good elements it may possess, is iconoclastic in the 
domain of the Fine Arts. The Middle Ages were pregnant with the 
spirituel. The epoch which nurtured a Dante, gave to its painters an 
ideal born of Mother Church, andthe great masters offered to her 
those matchless conceptions of saintly beauty which a loyal homage 
could alone inspire. Chivalrous as we may be in our veneration for 
woman, we know nothing of the sublime ideality with which Catholic 
ages clothed her whom its theology reverenced not only as the 


* William Ware’s Lectures on Allston, p. 16. 
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Immaculate mother but as the loftiest type of womanhood in their 
civilization.* 

In the Octagon salon of the Corcoran Gallery are a few pieces of 
sculpture, the central figure in position as in importance is the Greek 
Slave of the late Hiram Powers. The death of the sculptor last year 
at Florence, Italy, has again brought his name prominently before the 
critics, some of whom dispute the claims upon which his reputation 
rests, and question the ultimate place which he will occupy in art. The 
criticism from the London Athenzum, with which Mr. Jarves con- 
cludes his Essay on Powers, and in which he apparently coincides, 
will make few converts in this country :—“ The Greek Slave was so 
bad that the popular applause which attended its appearance may 
be taken to prove the public ignorance of sculpture.” Mr. Jarves, 
to whom we are indebted for this bit of criticism, has adroitly pre- 
pared the mind of the reader for the reception of this remarkable 
opinion by exhibiting certain idiosyncrasies of Powers as a man, 
thus creating a bias against him which culminates in positive disgust 
by the time one reaches the climax of invective from the Athenzeum. 
That Powers was dogmatic in his profession and fretful under an 
imaginary neglect by his country, preferring self-exile to a generous 
reception always awaiting him at home, it would be useless to deny. 
With the habitual temper of his mind toward his brother workers 
and toward the land of his birth we have nothing to do; with its 
influence on his art we are concerned. Powers had no appreciation 
of the plastic art of the Greeks and he was too truthful to affect it. 
That he would have been a greater sculptor if he had devoted his 
earlier years to the study of the remains of its exuberant wealth, 
under the guidance cf a Winckelmann, there can be no doubt, and it 
is equally true that a knowledge of ancient art would have produced 
in the Greek Slave the classic features to which it makes no preten- 
sion. In viewing the statue therefore, critical fairness compels us 
to deal with the results of the art-dicta of the sculptor rather than 
with precedents which he despised. How far is Hiram Powers legit- 
imately successful, following his self-appointed canon, is the problem 
which the disinterested critic has to solve. There are those who use 
the scalpel of the critic, whose consciousness of ideal beauty is so 


* Sir James Mackintosh says: “ Have not dying Christs taught fortitude to the virtu- 
ous sufferer? Have not Holy Families cherished and ennobled domestic affections? The 
tender genius of Christian morality, even in its most degenerate state, has made the 
Mother and the Child the highest objects of affectionate superstition. How much has that 
beautiful superstition, by the pencils of great artists, contributed to humanize mankind !” 
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hampered by adherence to cast-iron laws of art, that the spiritual 
potency of a great creation eludes their grasp unless every element 
is conformed to preconceived rules. They remind one in their mental 
strabismus of that class whom Matthew Arnold calls 


“ Light half-believers in our casual creeds.” 


Throwing aside the fact that the art of Powers won the approval of 
Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor, and of Everett and Sumner, the 
best connoisseurs that the Senate has ever had, we believe that the 
time is not near at hand when posterity will yield to another his 
position among the foremost of American sculptors. Nor can our 
ken penetrate into a future in which Hiram Powers will be looked 
upon merely as an inspired mechanic, devoid of all true conceptions 
ofart.* The original Greek Slave, made for Captain Grant of the 
English army, is at Raby Castle. The copy in the Corcoran Gallery 
was taken from it by permission of the Duke of Cleveland, who sub- 
sequently became the owner. After so much has been written both 
in its praise and in its censure, it is not necessary to attempt any 
analysis of this magnificent creation enshrined in the beautiful verse 

of Mrs. Browning and of Henry Theodore Tuckerman. No piece of 
American sculpture has inspired such exquisite limning among the 
poets, creators too, possessed of 


“ The art and faculty divine,” 


as the Greek Slave. All the arts which elevate man have a common 
bond of union, by which they become the best interpreters of each 
other.t In the charming picture of a Southern poet, the late J. R. 
Thompson of the New York Evening Post, the chaste loveliness of 
the statue lives asan exotic transplanted from the realm of art to 
that of song :— . 


“Tt is not that the cold and rigid stone 
Is taught to mock the human face divine— 
That silently we stand before her form, 
And feel as in a holy presence there. 


* “Tt must be confessed that Powers’ art has always savored more of the mechanical 
and the sensational than of the purely artistic ; but he did honestly and energetically what 
he found to do; and when he had once found out that there was an art of sculpture, he 
labored long and earnestly, according to his gift, to win a high place in the field.” —Zouis 
Viardot's Wonders of Sculpture, p. 351. 

t “ Omnes artes, quae ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum 
et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continentur.”—Cicero, Arch, 1. 
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But in those fair calm lineaments of hers, 

All pure and passionless, we catch the glow, 
The bright intelligence of soul infused, 

And tender memories of gentle things, 

And sorrowing innocence, and hopeful trust.” 


| And now we have reached the limit assigned us for our ramble 
among these works of art which have become the possession of the 
nation, and we conclude. It was the panegyric of one who wore in 
the Eternal City the imperial purple, that he found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble. It may not be presumptuous to argue, as 
regards art, a kindred eulogy for him who has made the needs and 
adornments of the National Capital the study of his later years. At 
all events, it can be said, without fear of contradiction, that Mr. 
Corcoran will have left it invested with new beauty which coming 
generations will amplify, when ours is mingled with the dust of the 
ages. 














ARTICLE IV. 


AUSTRALIA. 


BARCROFT BOAKE, D.D. 


HE fact that the vast territory of Australia is designated by a 

single name causes much misconception. It is difficult to 
realize that its most widely separated parts are as far from each 
other as New York from San Francisco, and farther than London 
from St. Petersburgh. The northern portion of Queensland is well 
within the Tropics, while the southern point of Victoria is nearly 40° 
from the Line; the whole of this vast island, which lies between 10° 
30’ and 39° of south latitude, and between 115° and 153° of longi- 
tude, east from Greenwich, being 2400 miles in length, with an average 
breadth of about 2000 miles. There are five distinct colonies in 
Australia, each having a separate legislature, and separate, and some- 
times conflicting, interests. The oldest of these is New South Wales, 
which was commenced as a convict settlement in 1788, and ceased to 
be a Crown Colony in 1856, when a Local Parliament and Responsi- 
ble Government were instituted. 

2. The next of the colonies in the order of seniority, though not ot 
importance, is Western Australia, which was founded in 1829, and still 
continues to be a Crown Colony, without Responsible Government. 

3. In 1834, an Act was passed by the British Parliament, for 
founding the Colony of South Australia. In that Act, it was provided 
that no convicts should ever be sent thither, and that, when the pop- 
ulation should have reached 50,000, a Constitution, with Representa- 
tive Government, should be granted to it. Both these provisions 
have been faithfully carried out. In 1849, the population was 52,904, 
and in 1850, the British Parliament conferred on the colonists the 
power of electing members to serve in the Legislative Council. 
South Australia is thus the first of these colonies that possessed a 
Representative Council, and the only one which has been from the 
first free from the taint of the convict system. 
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4. The first attempt at establishing a settlement at Port Philip 
was made in 1803, when Colonel Collins landed there with the inten- 
tion of forming a penal colony, as an offshoot from that at Port 
Jackson. The site selected by him was, however, found to be unsuit- 
able, and the settlement was transferred in the following year to 
Van Diemen’s Land. In 1826, another attempt was made, under 
the command of Captain Wright, to establish a penal colony at 
Western Port subsidiary to that at Port Jackson. That attempt also 
failed ; but in 1834, Mr. Henty, without any sanction from the British 
Government, landed at Portland Bay, where he was fortunate in 
finding some of the best land in what is now the flourishing Province 
of Victoria, and was the first to make a permanent settlement in that 
part of Australia. In the following year, Mr. John Batman, who 
had previously, in conjunction with Mr. Gellibrand, made an unsuc- 
cessful application to Governor Darling of N.S. Wales for permission 
to settle at Western Port, seems to have been encouraged by Mr. 
Henty’s success to attempt the establishment of a settlement, as Mr. 
Henty had done, without any reference to the Government of N. S. 
Wales. His designs were, however, on a grander scale than Mr. 
Henty’s. He entered into negotiations with the native tribes of the 
district, and purchased, or pretended to purchase, from them a tract 
of land, “ situate and being in Port Philip, running from the branch 
ofthe river at the top of the Port (where the city of Melbourne now 
stands), about seven miles from the mouth of the river, forty miles 
N. E., and from thence west forty miles across Iramoo Downs, and 
from thence S. S. W. across Vilumanata to Geelong harbor at the 
head of the same, and containing about 500,000 acres, more or less.” * 
This purchase was, of course, disallowed by Government, but Batman 
received compensation for the expenses he had incurred. In the 
same year, a Mr. Fawkner, who seems to have had no connection 
with Batman, settled with his followers on the present site of Mel- 
bourne. In 1836, H. M. S. “ Rattlesnake” arrived, bringing with 
her, as the official head of the new settlement, Captain Linsdale, after 
whom one of the principal streets in Melbourne is now called. At 
that time the colonists had given to the new settlement the name of 
Glenelg, after the Colonial Secretary of the day. It was not until 
the next year that it was named Melbourne, after the then Prime 
Minister of England. In 1842, the area of the Colony of Port Philip, 
as it was then called, was increased, and the colonists were empow- 
ered to send six Delegates to represent them in the Legislative 
* Quoted from ‘ Batman’s Treaty with the Aborigines,” by Mr. Trollope. 
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Council at Sydney. This measure was, however, far from satisfying 

them ; and after the lapse of eight or nine years, during which there 
was a constant agitation of the question in the settlement, the British 
Parliament passed an Act, in 1851, constituting Port Philip a sepa- 
rate colony, to which, by the wish, it is said, of the Queen herself, 
the name of Victoria was given. 

5. Queensland is the youngest of the five Australian Colonies. 
About the year 1825, a penal settlement, for the reception of the 
worst class of criminals, was established at Moreton Bay, where 
Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, now stands. Thirty-four years 
later, 2. ¢., in 1859, it was separated from N. S. Wales. The power 
of electing representatives was conferred upon its people. A system 
of responsible government was instituted, and its present name was 
given to it by her Majesty. 

Having thus given a brief account of the early history of the five 
colonies, we shall now proceed to describe their present state. 

In New South Wales, as might be expected from its comparative 
antiquity, society has assumed a much more settled form than in 
the younger colonies. There are many to be met with among its 
inhabitants who can say that not only themselves, but their fathers 
and mothers also, were born in the colony. Their affection for the 
land has consequently begun to assume something of the character 
of patriotism, while in the other colonies, the affection which the 
settlers feel for the country of their adoption can scarcely be sup- 
posed to amount to more than a certain pride in the work of their 
own hands, and a deep interest in the prosperity of the colony in 
which they have settled, as being identified with their own. A con- 
servative feeling is therefore more common in N. S. Wales than in 
the other colonies. Showing itself, as it always does, in a respect 
for established institutions. Mr. Trollope in describing Sir James 
Martin, who has been five times Attorney-General, and thrice, while 
holding that office, Premier also, and who is now Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, says he is “a proclaimed foe to separation, strong in 
loyalty to the crown, very English, very confident in his own colony; 
perhaps a little jealous of others, very pugnacious, a consistent and 
thorough-going politician, and almost a Tory.” Nowalthough all the 
other characteristics might be in Sir James’ favor in any of the other 
colonies, in all of which loyalty and an aversion to separation seem to 
be predominant, yet his Toryism might be expected to have inter- 
fered with the success of his career, at least in Victoria, where a love 
for extreme democracy appears to be the sentiment that prevails in 
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the minds of the great majority of the electors. A colony which could, 
thrice allow an “almost Tory” to be at the head of its Executive, 
must certainly possess a considerable admixture of the conservative 
element. It is not only in its conservativism that N. S. Wales, and 
especially its capital, Sydney, shows some of the consequences of its 
having been settled so much longer than the other colonies. The 
majority of its well-to-do inhabitants, instead of being men who have 
won for themselves, by their own energy, the station which they 
enjoy, are the sons of such men; and having inherited the means of 
living, some in comfort, and others in great affluence, have not the 
same stimulus which their fathers had, to urge them to put forth 
their strength; the consequence is, that although there is more 
evidence of wealth to be seen in the magnificent equipages and 
splendid mansions of Sydney than in those of Melbourne, yet there 
is less of enterprise in the moneyed class than is seen in the younger 
and more successful colony of Victoria. It is not so easy to account 
for a similar want of energy in that portion of the New South Wales 
community which is possessed of neither competence nor wealth; 
but that such want does exist would seem to be proved, by the 
number of persons to be met with in the streets of Sydney who evi- 
dently belong neither to the wealthy nor to the laboring class, and 
who may be described as “ shabby-genteel.” There is poverty to be 
met with in Melbourne, even squalid poverty might doubtless be 
found in some of its back lanes, but the reduced gentleman either 
finds some remunerative work by which he can support himself, or 
else sinks altogether into that gulf of destitution in which every 
attempt to keep up an outward show of respectability is abandoned. 
Western Australia, although the second of the colonies in senior- 
ity, is the most backward and the least prosperous, which may be 
accounted for, in part, by the fact that gold has never been found 
within its limits in sufficient quantity to pay for the labor of pro- 
curing it. The absence in Western Australia of gold, which has 
been of such service to N. S. Wales and Queensland, and more espe- 
cially to Victoria, and of copper, which has added so much to the 
prosperity of Southern Australia, may in part account for this; but 
there must be other causes at work, which have contributed to keep 
it back; for the other four colonies had attained to a considerable 
degree of prosperity, before either gold or copper was discovered in 
any of them. Mr. Trollope, who is the latest authority on the sub- 
ject of these colonies, and whose opinion is, from his ability, as well 
as from his evident desire to be fair and impartial in his statements, 
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entitled to very great weight, considers the principal of these causes 
to be the fact that, although there is as good land in Western Aus- 
tralia as in any of the other colonies, yet it lies in patches, sometimes 
far distant from each other, with very much desert or useless country 
between. It must be recollected, also, that not only has the absence 
of gold and copper placed this colony at a disadvantage, by depriv- 
ing it of that inducement which the other colonies held out to gold 
and copper miners to settle in it, thus preventing it from increasing 
as rapidly as they did, but that many of its early settlers were 
actually enticed by the same motive to abandon it. Whatever may 
be the cause, however, it is certain that Western Australia, although 
the second of these colonies in point of age, has made far less prog- 
ress than any of the others, having had, in 1872, a population of 
no more than 25,353, occupying an area of 1,000,000 square miles, 
which is about eight times the size of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The colony must not, however, be regarded 
as altogether a failure. According to Mr. Trollope’s statements, a 
laboring man can always be sure of enough to eat and drink, and, if 
he will only behave himself well, of a comfortable home; eighteen 
shillings a week being the lowest wages given in the colony, with- 
out rations; while, in Mr. Trollope’s opinion, a working man, with 
a working family, who could raise £200 o emigrate with, could 
scarcely do better than establish himself as a farmer in Western 
Australia. 

South Australia, which was the third of these colonies that was 
founded, differs in some important points from the rest. Its real 
prosperity commenced with the discovery of copper, at the Burra 
mines, in 1845; and gold has also been found in alluvial diggings, 
though not in quartz reefs, until the recent discoveries in the North- 
ern Territory, which, strange to say, belongs to South Australia, 
although separated from it by the whole breadth of the island-con- 
tinent ; but it possesses a peculiarity of soil and climate which enables 
it to grow wheat, which none of the other colonies can do, except 
Victoria. The quantity of wheat produced in South Australia is, 
however, much greater than that in Victoria; and the trade in 
wheat and flour is carried on on so iarge a scale that Adelaide 
has sometimes been called the “ Farinaceous City.” In the year 
1872, 104,000 tons of breadstuffs were exported thence, and sold for 
41,253,342 ;—while the quantity grown in Victoria is not suffi- 
cient for the use of its own inhabitants. In the other colonies, the 
pioneer settlers were undoubtedly the squatters, who spread their 
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flocks and herds over vast tracts of country which had been pre- 
viously occupied only by wandering tribes of savages. In Adelaide, on 
the contrary, the settlement was commenced on a plan which is known 
as the Wakefield System, according to which the land was to be sold 
in small quantities at a sufficient price, so that the purchasers should 
settle on their own lands, and hold no more than they would be 
able to occupy beneficially for themselves and the colony at large. 
That plan was not strictly carried out; it was impossible indeed 
that it should be ; for the experience of Victoria, as well as of South 
Australia, has very fully demonstrated that no legislative enactments 
can be devised which shall be capable of preventing the operations 
of land-jobbers on the one hand, who contrive to make a profit by 
purchasing land from the government, and selling it again at an 
advanced price to those who really wish ‘to settle, and on the other, 
from the grasp of capitalists, who seek to get possession of exten- 
sive tracts by employing pretended settlers, or dummies, as they are 
commonly called in the colonies. But although the original plan 
was not thoroughly carried out, yet there is no doubt that the first 
settlers in South Australia were chiefly men whose object it was to 
commence as agriculturists on comparatively small allotments of 
land, and that the squatter, with his tens of thousands of sheep, 
instead of being, as in the other colonies, the first occupier of the 
soil, came in at a later period; and although he did subsequently 
make good his footing in the land, yet the value of the wool pro- 
duced falls still considerably below that of the wheat grown by the 
cockatoos, as the small farmers are contemptuously called; the 
former having fetched the sum of £987,194 per annum, on an 
average of eleven years, whereas the average value of the wheat 
exported during the same period was 41,283,630 per annum. The 
magnitude of the scale in which.squatting operations are carried on 
in South Australia, may be judged of from Mr. Trollope’s account 
of a run which he visited, about 200 miles to the north of Adelaide, 
on which there were 120,000 sheep; the area of the run being 
1,200,000 acres; so that there were 10 acres for each sheep. On 
this run, at the time of Mr. Trollope’s visit, there was no grass what- 
ever, although he was told that as soon as the rain should fall, the 
surface of the ground would be covered with grass ; meanwhile the 
sheep were kept alive by feeding on the saltbush, an ugly gray 
shrub, about two feet high, which seems to possess the power of 
bringing forth its foliage without moisture. This foliage is impreg- 
nated with salt, and both sheep and cattle will feed upon it and 
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thrive. On this enormous run there were, according to Mr. Trollope’s 
account, twenty wells, sunk to various depths, from fifty to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet ; to each well was attached a large tank, hold- 
ing from 30,000 to 60,000 gallons; from these tanks the water was 
distributed into troughs made of stone and cement, which are so 
arranged that sheep can be watered from either side. If, therefore, 
there be three such troughs, the sheep in six different paddocks can 
be watered from one tank,—the well being so placed as to admit of 
access to it from various paddocks, all converging on the same 
‘center. In this way 10,000 sheep will be watered at once. Each 
paddock contains perhaps 40 square miles, or over 25,000 acres. 
Each well, with its appurtenances of tanks, and troughs, and wind- 
mills, had cost about £500;—and there had been about as many 
failures in the search for water in wells which had been dug, but in 
which no water could be found. When to the cost of these is added 
that of fencing, it will be evident that no man who did not possess 
the command of a very large capital could attempt such an under- 
taking. 

Copper is the third great source of wealth to South Australia. 
The Burra Burra mines were discovered in 1845. A company was 
formed, which began operations with a capital of only £1500 over 
and above the sum expended on the purchase of the land; and 
during the first six years, it exported 80,000 tons of ore, giving a 
profit of nearly half a million sterling. Gradually the surface copper 
was worked out; and still richer mines having been discovered at 
Wallaroo and Moonta, the working of the Burra Burra mines was, for 
a time, almost discontinued. When Mr. Trollope visited the place, 
however, in 1872, new operations had commenced under a new man- 
agement, and many persons believed that a complete resuscitation 
would take place; and as the mines, both at Wallaroo and at 
Moonta, are said to be still richer than those at Burra Burra, it is 
evident that the mining interest in South Australia is in a very 
flourishing state. 

Before quitting the subject of South Australia we must mention 
the Telegraph Line, which runs from Port Darwin, in the north, 
over against the Island of Timor, down to Adelaide, in the south ; 
the whole length of 1800 miles being constructed through the ter- 
ritory and at the cost of this colony. By it telegraphic communi- 
cation is opened, by means of ocean cables, with London. The suc- 
cessful completion of this great undertaking has given encourage- 
ment to the idea of another and much larger project—a railway from 
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Adelaide to Port Darwin, across the huge central desert of Australia. 
The cost of this is estimated at £10,000,000. There are no inhabit- 
ants in the country through which it is proposed that it shall run; 
and a year or two ago there were not more than 200 white inhabit- 
ants at the proposed terminus at Port Darwin. Their number has 
since been augmented by a few hundreds of miners, who have been 
attracted thither, principally from Victoria, by a report of the dis- 
covery of gold. The hope of the projectors is, that population 
would follow the railway, as it has always followed railways in 
the United States. Within 250 miles of the southern terminus, 
copper exists in large quantities, and the expense of carriage alone 
suspends its extraction: while gold has been found at the other end 
in considerable quantities. The proposal which has been laid before 
the South Australian Parliament is, that the land along the proposed 
line shall be divided into blocks of 10,000 acres each, of which num- 
bers I, 3, 5, etc. shall be granted to the company by which the rail- 
way is to be constructed, and numbers 2, 4, 6, etc. retained by the 
government. This seems to be a feasible plan for raising the requi- 
site funds; but there are stupendous difficulties to be overcome; 
and it seems to be doubtful whether the project will ever be seriously 
undertaken. 

According to the date of its establishment, Victoria would come 
next in order to South Australia; but we shall now proceed to give 
a brief account of Queensland, the youngest of these Australian 
colonies, reserving for our conclusion what we have to say respecting 
her eldest sister, Victoria, with which colony alone we have any 
personal acquaintance. 

Queensland boasts to be the largest of the Australian colonies. 
It is doubtful, however, whethe: South Australia, which extends 
right across from ocean to ocean, and Western Australia, which occu- 
pies the western third of the Island, may not contest the title with 
her. There is more foundation for the assertion that she is larger 
than England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark, all put together. This immense territory had in 1872 no more 
than 120,000 inhabitants. The great want of this, as indeed of the 
other colonies, is, therefore, population; but Queensland has been 
singularly unfortunate in her efforts to supply this want. In 1869, 
1635 emigrants arrived in the colony, induced to come thither by the 
very liberal grants of land which were offered to them; but the great 
majority of these sold their grants and re-emigrated ; 2272 persons 
having gone to the other colonies, in that year, over and above the 
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number who came into Queensland from other parts of Australia. 
Before Queensland became a separate colony, the only great com- 
mercial interest of the country was the pastoral. The country had 
been taken up by the squatters up to the line of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, and even beyond it. In 1858, just before its separation from 
N. S. Wales, the first discovery of gold was made. The colony pro- 
duces grapes, oranges, and pineapples, but not apples, gooseberries, 
or currants. Wheat has been produced, but not so as to pay the 
grower of it. Oats are grown, but only to be made into hay. Cotton 
is also grown, but only in small patches. Sugar is produced largely, 
and will probably become the great rival of the wool trade. Wine 
is made, but as yet of an inferior quality. There is a considerable 
trade in timber; but the pursuit of gold, as gratifying the taste for 
gambling, seems to have the greatest attraction for a considerable 
portion of the population. 

In Queensland, the bounties offered to immigrants are bestowed 
chiefly with the view of creating a class of small farmers; but the 
country is not adapted for farming. Indian corn, oaten hay, and a 
little butter are almost the only articles that the farmer can produce. 

What is called in the colonies the squatting interest is predomi- 
nant in Queensland. Strange as it may seem, the squatters are the 
aristocracy of Australia. It is they who own the millions of sheep, 
which supply the wool, which with gold constitutes the great export 
trade of the whole country. The squatters claim, and with justice, 
to have been the first pioneers of settlement. They occupied with 
their flocks and herds the vast tracts of country, over which the small 


.tribes of the aborigines had previously wandered. Their attempts 


to be recognized as the owners of the districts which they thus occu- 
pied were systematically, and most properly, resisted. The resources 
of the country could never have been developed, if it had been left 
in the possession of great proprietors, who, in most instances, would 
scarcely employ more than one man for each ten thousand acres. 
While they were allowed, therefore, to feed their sheep on the 
unoccupied lands, on the payment of a nominal rent, they were made 
to understand that they had no title to their runs, and that they 
must make room for any settlers who chose to take up small plots of 
ground suited for agricultural purposes. In Queensland, however, 
the unoccupied lands are so extensive, the prospects of agricul- 
turists so uninviting, and their numbers, consequently, so small, that 
the squatters are in no danger of being seriously interfered with by 
the free selectors, as the small farmers, who obtain grants from the 
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government of portions of their runs, are called. As these free 
selectors, of course, make it their business to choose the very best 
spots that they can find, “ picking the eyes” out of the runs, to use 
a colonial phrase, and not unfrequently do this with the purpose 
of ultimately forcing the squatter to pay an exorbitant price for the 
portions they have selected from his run, they are naturally in very 
bad odor with the squatters ; and, as they are scarcely able to pro- 
duce enough upon their farms for the support of themselves and 
their families, they are very commonly accused by their aristocratic 
neighbors of adding to their means by stealing cattle and sheep. A 
very bad feeling has thus arisen between the two classes. There is 
one circumstance, however, which tends to mitigate, and which it 
may be hoped will, in course of time, put an end to this animosity. 
At the shearing season, the squatter stands in need of all the labor 
that he can procure; for this he pays very high wages; and those 
wages are a great advantage to the free selector, who, by means of 
them, is freed from the necessity, if, indeed, that necessity ever 
existed, except in the imagination of the squatter, of depending upon 
stolen beef and mutton for the sustenance of his family. Amicable 
relations are thus established between the farmer and the owner of 
flocks; and, as it may be hoped that a fair proportion of the free 
selectors are more honest than the squatters give them credit for 
being, there is reasonable ground for expecting that the hostility 
between the two classes will not be permanent. 

We now come to Victoria, the youngest but one of the Australian 
colonies, but at the same time the one that has made by far the most 
rapid growth in wealth and prosperity. 

The space which remains to us is far too brief to admit of our 
giving anything approaching to a full and accurate view of her 
present state and future prospects. We shall, however, proceed to 
describe in as few words as possible her peculiarities in respect of the 
principal points on which the well-being of a community depends ; 
and first, we shall speak of her form of government. 

From what has been already said, it may be inferred that Victoria" 
is the most democratic of the five Australian colonies, with the 
exception, perhaps, of South Australia, in which a plan was adopted 
from the first for encouraging the settlement of a class of small pro- 
prietors. Western Australia has as yet scarcely emerged from the 
state of a Crown colony. The powers of its governor hive, indeed, 
within the last three or four years, been somewhat limited by the 
institution of a Legislative Council, consisting of eighteen members, 
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six of whom are nominated by the government, and twelve are 
elected by the colonists; but while the governor can carry no 
measure without the consent of the Council, neither can the Council 
do anything without the consent of the governor; and, moreover, 
the governor himself, and not the ministers whom he appoints, is 
responsible for the administration of the colony. 

In New South Wales, the mother of these colonies, a certain 
amount of conservative feeling has arisen from the long existence of 
a wealthy class of settlers, who may be regarded as the aristocracy 
of the colony, and, moreover, the members of the Upper House are 
nominated by the leading colonial minister, instead of being elected 
by the people, as they are in Victoria. 

In Queensland, the climate is unfavorable to the prosperity of 
settlers who are not possessed of some amount of capital, and seems 
to be such as to make the colony peculiarly well suited for the ope- 
rations of the owners of flocks and herds. In Queensland, therefore, 
the influence of the squatters is predominant. 

In Victoria, none of these checks upon democracy exist. The 
ministers, appointed by the governor, being responsible to the Legis- 
lature, possess, of course, all the real power of government, and the 
Queen's representative possesses no more politica: authority in the 
colony than the Queen herself does in the mother country, with 
' two important exceptions, however. When the existing Ministry 
finds itself unable to command a majority in the Lower House, or 
Legislative Assembly, he has the power of either granting or refusing 
to it a dissolution of that body; aad he can also cither refuse his 
assent to bills that have passed both Houses, or reserve them for the 
_ approval or disapproval of the Home Government. The Upper 
House, or Legislative Council, is elective, as well as the Legislative 
Assembly. The former is returned by six provinces, into which the 
colony is divided, each province returning five members. Of these 
five, one goes out every second year; so that each member of the 
Council is returned for ten years. A property qualification is required, 
both for the candidate and for the electors. The former must own 
property to the amount of £2500, and the latter must pay a rental of 
£50, or possess ratable property of that value. The Lower House 
is elected for three years, by manhood suffrage, and no property 
qualification is required, either for the candidates or for the electors. 
The votes for both Houses are taken by ballot. In Victoria, the 
representatives of the people are paid for their services, the members 
of both Houses receiving £300 a year each, and being entitled to 
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travel free by railways and mail-coaches. This plan of paying the 
members was only adopted in the year 1871, and, unless renewed by 
another bill, will cease in 1875. The advocates for the plan advanced 
two arguments in favor of it; first, that a better class of politicians 
would be induced to offer themselves as candidates; and, second, 
that working-men would be enabled to send forward some of their 
own body to represent them. The measure has, however, altogether 
failed in securing either of those objects. No one supposes that 
better men have been elected under the new system than were 
returned under the old; and there is not a single member of the 
present Assembly who was supporting himself by manual labor at 
the time of his election; although amongst the amenities which 
have occasionally been exchanged between honorable members, it 
has sometimes been insinuated that an opponent had formerly been 
a bullock-puncher ;* whereupon the person accused has, forthwith, 
rushed into print to disclaim the soft impeachment. It is not.very 
likely, however, that men of the class of which the Victorian Lower 
House principally consists will either refuse or neglect to pass a bill 
for the continued payment of their own stipends ; so that the proba- 
bility is, that payment of members will become an established insti- 
tution of the colony. There is, as might be expected, a chronic 
state of antagonism existing between the two Houses; the Upper 
House, as representing the property of the colony, being animated 
by a feeling of conservatism, while the tendency of the Lower House 
is altogether democratic. Several-bills, which were passed by the 
Lower House, especially one for facilitating the acquisition of land 
by free selectors, and for increasing the quantity which each 
might take up, and another providing conditions on which freehold 
lands should, when known to be auriferous, be thrown open to the 
operations of miners, having been rejected by the Upper House, a 
charge of obstructiveness has been advanced against it; and it is not 
impossible that many of the members selected for the Lower House 
at the elections which are about to take place, will be returned under 
a pledge to vote for the remodeling of the Constitution, in sucha 
way as either to do away with the Upper House altogether, or to 
deprive it of the power of resisting the will of the Lower House. 


* That is, a driver of a wagon drawn by bullocks. In former days, the roads were 
frequently so heavy as to render necessary the frequent application of the but-end of the 
whip to the animal’s sides when the lash was found insufficient to urge forward. Hence. 


the colonial term above used. 
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RELIGION. 


Up to a recent period the State in Victoria granted to all Chris- 
tian sects a certain amount of pecuniary support, which was dis- 
tributed in proportion to the numbers belonging to each. A Bill was 
passed, however, in 1870, for gradually doing away with State aid to 
Religion, so as that it might finally terminate in 1875. In the large 
towns, and in the more settled parts of the country, the withdrawal 
of that aid has been scarcely felt ; the congregations being both able 
and willing to support their ministers and their places of worship 
with more or less liberality ; but it is different in “the bush,” as the 
more remote parts of the colony are called. There the residents 
are, in many instances, both tao few and too poor to be able to con- 
tribute what is necessary for the decent maintenance of their min- 
isters. This difficulty would be but little felt, if the rich inhabitants 
of the towns, or the still richer pastoral tenants of the Crown, were 
inclined to give of their abundance, in order to supply the wants of 
their poorer brethren; but there is perhaps no part of the world, 
including even Ireland in the olden time, where the rich seem to be 
so far as they are in Victoria from recognizing the truth of the prin- 
ciple that “ property has its duties as well as its rights.” The num- 
ber of mz//onazres in Victoria is said to be larger, in proportion to 
the population, than it is in London itself; but it would be difficult 
to name even two or three instances in which any one of them has 
contributed munificently to any religious, charitable, or literary 
undertaking. Nowhere is money more lavishly spent in amusement > 
and dissipation, and nowhere is it more grudgingly contributed for 
any unselfish purpose. So much is this the case, that those who 
seek to raise money for any philanthropic object, are driven to 
appeal to the popular love of pleasure. Is it sought to establish 
an hospital? The only way for raising funds is by getting up a 
fancy ball. Is the building or enlarging of a church the object in 
view? A bazaar or fair must be had recourse to. Very small 
indeed are the contributions that are sent from Victoria in aid of 
foreign missions ; and even the missions to the aborigines of the 
country, and to the Chinese that are resident within the colony, are 
miserably supported, insomuch that absolute want of funds has 
sometimes prevented them from being extended when opportunities 
occurred for increasing their sphere of usefulness. 
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EDUCATION. 


Large sums have been expended by the Government of Victoria 
in promoting the education of the children of the colonists; and 
that expenditure has been so far successful that the colony will 
probably compare favorably, as regards the general diffusion of edu- 
cation, with most other countries. For those who seek to acquire a 
liberal education, there is a University with a small number of 
professors, all of whom are apparently equal to the discharge of their 
respective duties, while some of them are men of considerable 
learning and ability. By them lectures are given and examina- 
tions held; and degrees in Law and Arts are conferred by the 
senate. There are, also, several preparatory schools, which besides 
training up students for the University, impart instructions in the 
necessary branches of an English and commercial education to con- 
siderable numbers, and the elements of classical and mathematical 
knowledge to a few, who do not pass on from them to the Uni- 
versity. In every community, however, the most important schools 
are those in which the mass of the population are educated. Up to 
a recent period, the State in Victoria supported a largé number of 
schools, which were entirely under the control of the Educational 
Department, and aided in the support of a great many others, which 
were established by the different Christian denominations. This 
system was not found to work well, especially as regarded the 
denominational schools. If the Church of England opened a 
school in any township, the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, or Indepen- 
dents were sure to imagine that it was necessary for them also to 
have a school of their own; and the consequence was, that two or 
even three schools were frequently opened in a neighborhood where 
one would have been amply sufficient for the wants of the popula- 
tion. The expense was thus very much increased, while the quality 
of the instruction given was somewhat deteriorated; for it must be 
obvious to every one that one large school, capable of paying a 
sufficient salary to secure the services of a really able man as head 
master, can be worked both more economically and more efficiently 
than can two or three small schools, conducted by underpaid, and 
consequently, as a rule, inferior men. It was seen that this objec- 
tionable state of things was owing chiefly to the rivalry of the differ- 
ent sects; and an outcry, a very reasonable outcry, was raised 
against sectarianism, and especially against its being allowed to 
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interfere with the educational arrangements of the country. The 
secularists, who, in Victoria, as elsewhere, though a comparatively 
small, are a very active and noisy body, took advantage of the feel- 
ing that was thus excited, to press their own objection against the 
permission of religious teaching of any kind, in any school receiving 
aid from the public funds; and succeeded, to a very considerable 
extent, in persuading the great majority of the people and of their 
representatives, that the evils of sectarianism could only be got rid 
of by the total exclusion of every kind of religious instruction from 
the State schools. When the public mind was in this state, a very 
bold and comprehensive measure was brought forward by the gov- 
ernment, the foundation of which was that the education given in 
the State schools should be free, secular, and compulsory. This 
met with very general approbation, although, if all that was intended 
by those words had been clearly understood in the first instance, it 
is possible that it might have been less favorably received. Many 
persons supposed that when the government proposed to make 
education free, they meant that it should be free only to those who 
were not able to pay for it; but when the details of the proposed 
measure came to be explained, it was seen that their intention was 
that it should be free to all, without any reference to the circum- 
stances of the parents. One argument that was advanced in favor 
of this universal remission of the school fees was, that if some of the 
children were required to pay fees, while others were taught gratui- 
tously, the latter would, in effect, be branded as paupers. The gov- 
ernment bill was carried by an overwhelming majority in the Lower 
House; and when it went up to the Legislative Council it contained 
a clause prohibiting the masters of the State schools from either 
giving religious instruction of any kind themselves, or permitting 
such instruction to be given by others in their school-houses, either 
during school hours, or before or after those hours. Now there are 
many districts in Victoria in which there is neither church, nor 
chapel, nor any other building, except the school-house, in which 
divine service could be solemnized or religious instruction given, 
to old or to young. This clause, therefore, would have amounted, in 
all such districts, to a positive prohibition of every kind of religious 
teaching. The secularist party, however, had not as much influence 
in the Upper as in the Lower. House, and that most objectionable 
clause was consequently struck out of the bill in its passage through 
the Legislative Council. 

A period of nearly two years has elapsed since the passing of 
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the act, but no attempt has, as yet, been made to force instruction 
on any who were unwilling to accept of it. Promises have, however, 
been given that schools shall, so soon as it may suit the convenience 
of the Educational Department, be opened for the special benefit 
of the gutter-children—promises which conclusively prove the insin- 
cerity of those who objected to the establishment of a combined 
system of gratuitous and non-gratuitous instruction, on the ground 
that the recipients of the former would thereby be branded as 
paupers. The Act has in fact been administered solely in the 
interests of the well-to-do inhabitants, the education of whose chil- 
dren was well, though not perhaps perfectly, provided for before; 
and the street-children have, during all that period, been almost 
uncared for. Under the system which prevailed before, children 
whose parents were in indigent circumstances were admitted to the 
school without payment of fees. If, therefore, any child remained 
untaught, when there was a school within reach, it was the fault of 
his parents, and the only class to whom it was necessary to extend 
education was that class which was unwilling to receive it; and 
these are just the children who have, up to the present time, been 
left uncared for and untaught, although the necessity of providing 
for them was used as a reason for saddling the general revenue of 
the country with the whole cost of the Educational Department, a 
considerable portion of which had previously been defrayed by the 
fees paid by those whose parents were in good circumstances. 

The effects of the new education scheme have not, however, been 
wholly evil. An incidental good of very great importance has arisen 
from it. The ministers of the various Protestant denominations have 
felt themselves constrained in some districts, by the impossibility of 
providing in any other way for the imparting of any religious in- 
struction on week-days to the junior members of their flocks, to 
unite in order to avail themselves of that permission which the firm- 
ness of the Upper House extorted from the government and its 
adherents, to use the State school-houses for the purpose of giving 
scriptural instruction, before or after school hours. In one district 
in particular, five or six ministers of different denominations and one 
or two Christian laymen have made an arrangement by which each 
of the four or five schools in their neighborhood is visited three 
times in each week by one or other of their number. On those 
visits they confine themselves to instructing the children on those 
points on which they are all agreed, viz., those relating to the Faith 
~and Duty of a Christian, reserving for their Sunday-Schools any 
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teaching, which they may deem to be necessary, respecting the 
peculiar tenets of the denominations to which they severally belong. 
This plan has now been working with perfect success for a consider- 
able time ; and it is hoped that the example thus set will be speedily 
followed in other districts ; for nothing, perhaps, can be more effec- 
tual in doing away with sectarian asperities, than the discovery, even 
between those who differ most from each other on points of Church 
government and discipline, that they can work harmoniously and 
profitably together in the discharge of that which is certainly not the 
least important of their duties. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE LANDS OF THE COLONY. 


Never, perhaps, was the inherent power of capital more strik- 
ingly manifested, than in the way in which a considerable portion of 
the public lands of Victoria have been alienated. The British Gov- 
ernment, from the first, steadily and persistently refused to acknowl- 
edge the right of the squatters to the vast tracts which they occu- 
pied with their flocks and herds, and which they were, in some 
instances, the first to discover. It was not even permitted to them 
to purchase those lands, except in comparatively small quantities. 
When Victoria obtained the right of self-government, the same prin- 
ciple was professedly followed. The object, avowed by its Legisla- 
ture, was to prevent the absorption of large tracts by great capital- 
ists, and to create a yeomanry possessing small freeholds. It may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether those who drew up the Acts in 
which this principle was supposed to be embodied were, in all 
instances, perfectly sincere in the desire, which they professed, to 
open the lands to settlers with small capitals. The public men of 
Victoria do not, as a body, bear a very high character in public 
estimation, as may be conjectured from the fact that a London capi- 
talist has been known to make it a condition before entering into 
business relations with a gentleman of some property, and of high 
standing both in the colony and at home, that he should pledge 
himself to have nothing to do with public affairs in Victoria. 
Whether the framers of the Land Acts, however, were sincere in 
their professions, or not, it is certain that they failed altogether to 
effect their avowed object. In spite of all the legislation by which it 
was attempted to keep the lands of the colony open for the people, 
vast tracts of the richest agricultural soil have passed into the hands 
of the squatters. Various amendments have been made from time 
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to time in the land laws, all of which were intended to prevent the 
acquisition of any more land by the great capitalists; and, as the 
laws now stand, it would probably be impossible for any large extent 
of the land of the State to be appropriated without the exertion of a 
considerable amount of ingenuity and the commission of a little 
perjury. Recent events have however shown that, where there is, 
on the one hand, land ready to be occupied, and on the other, men 
with money in their pockets, anxious to purchase it, neither will 
want of ingenuity, nor unwillingness to swear to a falsehood, or, 
what is much the same thing, to procure others to do so, stand long in 
the way of its transfer. There is no question that the squatters 
have been in some instances hardly dealt with, and that the public 
faith has not always been kept with them. The best part of their 
runs have been sometimes taken possession of by free selectors, and 
they have thus been driven off from lands which they had occupied for 
so long a time as to have begun to regard them as their own; and 
not unfrequently portions of their runs have been selected, with the 
intention of forcing them to buy them back, in order to free them- 
selves from objectionable neighbors. Naturally, this has excited a 
very bitter feeling in their breasts against the free selectors, a feel- 
ing which these latter have been by no means slow to reciprocate. 
Thus there are two classes in the country, one of which is powerful 
by its wealth, the other by its numbers, who hate each other with a 
very bitter hatred; nor is it difficult to see which party will be ulti- 
mately victorious in the struggle that is going on between them. 
In a country where manhood suffrage is established, the continued 
existence of an aristocratic class can only depend upon the modera- 
tion of the mass of the people. And, unless the people of Victoria 
become gradually corrupted by the teaching of unprincipled dema- 
gogues, there is no great reason to fear that they will be guilty of 
any gross injustice towards those whom they regard as their oppo- 
nents. It cannot be denied, however, that there do exist elements 
of danger in so disunited a community, and it would appear that 
the best means of averting that danger is to maintain as much as 
possible that feeling of respect for law, which seems to be a distinc- 
tive characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon mind. This is a point, of the 
importance of which the public men of the colony seem to be 
scarcely sufficiently aware. Not long since, a decision was given by 
the Supreme Court of Victoria in a case affecting certain mining 
property, about which there had been a great deal of litigation and 
Some gonsequent excitement. When the persons in whose favor 
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the case was decided, proceeding to exercise the rights which the 
law had conferred upon them, went with a number of laborers to 
commence operations on their property, they were met by an 
excited mob, who, without inflicting any blows, jostled and hustled 
them about, and flung the picks and shovels of their laborers into a 
pit, thus effectually preventing the commencement of any work. 
During the time of this violence a body of police was on the spot, 
but under orders, as it was said, not to interfere; and when some of 
the ringleaders were brought before the magistrates, the charge 
against them was at once dismissed. The miners of the colony were 
not slow to infer from this transaction that the authorities were not 
inclined to punish them for taking the law into their own hands; 
and some months afterwards, when, in consequence of what the pro- 
prietors of a mine in another district regarded as the extortionate 
demands of the miners whom they employed, an attempt was made 
to introduce a number of Chinese miners, a much more dangerous 
mob assembled ; barricades were erected; the Chinese laborers were 
ill treated ; and a considerable body of police, whose attendance and 
active assistance the proprietors of the mine had in this instance 
sufficient influence to procure from the government, were beaten 
back, and some of them severely injured. Some of the ringleaders 
were fined £5 each for their violence; but their fines were imme- 
diately paid for them by a Society or Union of which they were 
members; and no inquiry has been held, to this day, into the 
conduct of the mayor of the township in which the riot occurred, 
who has been accused both of instigating the riot before it took 
place, and of afterwards, at a public meeting, expressing his appro- 
bation of the conduct of the rioters. No one supposes that the 
members of the admininistration look with any favor on these 
lawless proceedings. They are all of them men possessing some 
stake in the country, although none of them hold any very promi- 
nent position in the mercantile community to which they princi- 
pally belong. They must be, and doubtless are, fully aware of the 
danger of allowing any class of the community to form a habit of 
taking the law into its own hands; but a general election is at hand; 
all these unruly miners have votes; and the ministry therefore dare 
not provoke them by any display of vigor in repressing their riotous 
proceedings.’ It is said that if these transactions had occurred at 
the commencement, instead of at the close of the triennial period 
for which the Victorian Parliament is elected, the action of the 
authorities would have been of a very different character: mean- 
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while the miners have learned a lesson which it may not be very 
easy to force them hereafter to unlearn. 


GOLD. 


From miners and their proceedings, the transition is easy ‘to the 
metal which is the great object of their search. There is no question 
that it is the discovery of gold that has made the colony what it now 
is. It brought an amount of population to its shores, which it would 
not, without that discovery, have attained for many years to come. 
There is an idea, very generally entertained by those who are best 
acquainted with the subject, that the whole quantity of gold that 
has, up to the present time, been produced in Victoria, has cost more, 
ounce for ounce, than it has brought in the market. This may be 
true, and yet it may be shown that the colony has, as regards its 
material prosperity, gained largely by the influx of capital that has 
been produced by it. Of the moral effects that have resulted from 
it, itis necessary to speak with much more caution. Those who have 
invested money in the search for gold may, as a body, have actually 
spent more than they gained; but numbers of individuals amongst 
them have acquired large fortunes. It is, in fact, essentially a gambling 
pursuit, and numbers are enticed to continue to follow it by seeing 
the good fortune which their neighbors have met with, although they 
themselves have been losers; and-it must be recollected also that 
the money, with which they have been enabled to gamble in mining 
speculations, has, in the great majority of instances, been acquired, 
either by actual mining, or by the profits which they have made by sup- 
plying miners with both necessaries and luxuries. They thus spend 
in paying wages to miners, that money which they have made by 
trading with them; and the country is none the poorer for this 
transfer of their profits to the pockets of the miners whom they 
employ, while it is greatly enriched by the capital which it receives 
in return for the gold that it exports. And there is another consid- 
eration which seems to be. overlooked by those who speak of the 
cost of producing gold being greater than the value of it in the mar- 
ket. A great change has taken place in the manner in which gold 
is procured. Formerly, it was looked for on the surface. A story is 
told ofa bridge having been carried away bodily, when it was discovered 
that the stones of which it was constructed contained gold in suffi- 
cient quantities to be extracted from it in small nuggets by merely 
breaking them with a sledge-hammer. Now, the surface of all that 
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part of the country that is known to be auriferous has been so thor- 
oughly searched, that very little gold can be found without digging 
deeply for it ; and surface-digging, or fossicking, as the colonists call 
it, is left almost wholly to the Chinese, who frequently contrive to 
make a livelihood by rewashing the tailings or refuse left by former 
European gold-washers, who had got as much out of it as they 
thought it worth their while to seek for. Even in the alluvial dig- 
gings, the diggers are now obliged to sink deep shafts, and to put up 
expensive machinery, in order to extract the gold from the clay, or 
wash-dirt, as they call it, in which it is found; but alluvial digging is 
becoming every day of less and less importance, while quartz-crushing 
is, on the other hand, as rapidly increasing. This kind of mining 
cannot be pursued without the investment of a very large amount of 
capital. The cost of even alluvial gold-mining may be estimated 
from the account which Mr. Trollope gives of one mine which he 
descended at Ballaarat. 


“ I went down one such mine,” he says, “ called ‘ Winter’s Freehold,’ descending 
450 feet in an iron cage. Iwas then taken 4000 feet along an underground tramway 
in a truck drawn bya horse. At the end of that journey, I was called upon to 
mount a perpendicular ladder, about twenty feet high, and was then led along 
another tramway running apparently at right angles to the first. From this opened 
out the cross passages in which the miners were at work. Here we saw the loose 
alluvial grit, so loose that a pen-knife would remove it, lying on the solid rock—on it 
and under it—to the breadth, I was told, of some four feet; for, though I saw the 
bottom of the grit, where it lay on its bed, I could not see the top where it was 
covered. Here and there, among the grit, with candle held up, and some expe- 
rienced miner directing my eye, I could see the minute specks of gold, in search of 
which these vast subterranean tunnels had been made. It seemed to be but a speck 
here and there—so inconsiderable as to be altogether unworth the search. But the 
mining men who were with us, the manager, deputy-manager, or shareholders— 
for on such occasions one hardly knows who are the friends who accompany one— 
expressed themselves highly satisfied. I was told that £150,000 had been expended 
on this single mine up to the present time. . . . I was informed that hitherto the 
results had not been magnificent. There was, however, a good time coming, and 
all the money expended would certainly come back with copious interest. I hope 
that it may be so.” 


Some of the mines which have been sunk at Bendigo, or Sand- 
hurst, as it is now called, are much deeper than that which Mr. Trol- 
lope speaks of having descended in the alluvial district of Ballaarat, 
and the cost of sinking them must, of course, have been much greater ; 
but it is not only for the purpose of sinking shafts that capital is 
required in order to obtain gold from quartz-reefs. _ Expensive 
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machinery is necessary, both for raising the auriferous rock from these 
vast depths, for keeping the mines free from water, and for crushing 
the quartz when brought tothe surface. According to statistics pub- 
lished by the Registrar-General of Victoria, it appears that there were 
in the colony, in 1872, 7534 machines used in gold-mining, the esti- 
mated value of which was £2,098,574. Considering that there were, 
in 1872, according to the Registrar-General’s tables, 1025 square 
miles of auriferous alluvial and quartz ground actually worked upon, 
and that there were 3224 distinct quartz-reefs proved to be auriferous, 
we shall be probably very much under the mark, if we set down the 
number of mines sunk as not less than 100, and estimate the average 
cost of sinking each of these at £15,000, or one-tenth of the cost of 
“ Winter’s Freehold,” which Mr. Trollope descended. We shall thus 
have a further sum of £1,500,000, which added to the value of the 
machinery will give a total of upwards of £3,598,000; the whole of 
which sum, and probably very much more, has been expended in 
making preparations for the procuring of gold, a great, probably 
much the larger, part of which preparations are now only beginning 
to make areturn. That the quantity of gold procured by the aid 
of all these mines and machines will ultimately go far to reduce the 
alleged excess of the cost of gold-mining in Victoria above the value 
of the gold procured, seems to be rendered very probable by the fact 
that it was not until towards the close of the year 1873, that the 
dividends paid to the holders of mining shares in Sandhurst, the cap- 
ital of the quartz-mining district, have begun to exceed the amount 
of the calls made upon them for the working of the mines. 


IMMIGRATION AND PROTECTION. 


When the alluvial diggings began to be worked out, and the 
change which has been above described in the manner of obtaining 
gold, began in consequence to take place, the number of men em- 
ployed in digging or mining was very much reduced. Many, finding 
the occupation in which they had been engaged, no longer  suffi- 
ciently remunerative, sought to return to the trades or handicrafts by 
which they had supported themselves in their native country. A 
very natural desire was felt to aid them in their attempt to do so; 
and it was thought expedient to endeavor to make Victoria, by 
their aid, a manufacturing country. This was, no doubt, a wise and 
praiseworthy object ; but unfortunately, the legislators of the day 
were not satisfied to wait for the slow but steady and natural growth 
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which manufacturing enterprise was sure to make, aided by that 
protection which was necessarily afforded by the cost of bringing 
manufactured articles from the other side of the globe. They 
thought that it was expedient to foster the infant manufactories still 
further by the imposition of protective duties on all imported articles 
which they deemed it possible to produce within the colony. Vic- 
toria took the lead in this policy, and her example forced the 
neighboring colony of N.S. Wales to adopt it likewise; as, if she 
had not done so, the superior advantages held out to artisans in 
Victoria would have tempted all her population who belonged to 
that class to emigrate thither. Protection insured high wages to 
the working man; but it also caused an increased cost of all the 
articles that he had to purchase; and moreover, in order to maintain 
high wages, it was the interest of the laboring class, by whose votes 
chiefly the members of the Legislature are elected, that immigration 
should no longer be encouraged. Accordingly, free passages are no 
longer provided to induce laborers and artisans to come out from 
the mother country. Population, consequently, is nearly at a 
standstill, and is only increased by the natural excess of births over 
deaths. The laboring classes find that they can procure higher wages 
in the towns and at the factories than on the farms, and can only be 
tempted to engage in agricultural labor on tefms which render it im- 
possible for the farmers to employ them. The consequence is, that 
agriculture cannot be carried on ina propermanner. The farmer sows 
and reaps. He never manures, because the cost of labor renders it 
impossible. for him to grow root crops or to house-feed his cattle. 
This process of taking constantly out of the soil and putting 
‘nothing in, has already exhausted some of the best agricultural 
districts in the country, and others are in a fair way to be similarly 
worked out before long. The cure for this state of things would be 
to render the country cheaper to live in, by removing the protective 
duties, and at the same time to reduce the cost of labor by en- 
couraging immigration. Thinking men are beginning to perceive 
this, and to recognize the fact that the present system is maintained 
only for the benefit of about 42,000 artisans and 53,000 miners, 
out of a population of nearly 1,000,000; but these 95,000 working- 
men all have votes, and are unfortunately the keenest politicians in 
the country, and they not only give their own votes exclusively for 
candidates who are pledged to support the protective system, but 
they also influence a much larger number who are led away by the 
delusive cry of “ protection for native industry.” A change is, how- 
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ever, almost certain to take place ere long. N.S. Wales, which was 
induced to follow the example of Victoria in imposing protective 
duties, has recently abolished them. The two colonies are separated 
only by a river, and it seems hardly possible that protective duties 
(of 20 per cent. ad valorem, on some articles) can long continue to 
be levied in this colony, on goods which are introduced duty free 
into the adjoining colony, which is conterminous with it for a length 
of many hundred miles; and moreover the laboring classes, more 
particularly the miners and sailors, are beginning to abuse the advan- 
tage which the scarcity of labor gives them, and to be so extor- 
tionate in the demands they make, that they are forcing on a contest 
between themselves and the capitalists which must end either in 
their own defeat or ina revolution. The ship-owners have an easy 
remedy against the unreasonable demands of the seamen; and 
some of them are already beginning to have recourse to it. Any 
number of Lascars and Seacunnies can be procured from the Indian 
seas and the Straits of Malacca, at a rate of pay greatly below that 
which ship-owners would be willing to pay to European sailors ; and 
already some of these men have been sent for. The shareholders 
in the gold mines have also a means of bringing the miners to their 
senses. They have nothing to do but to suspend the working of 
their mines, or to continue only to work them so far as may be 
necessary to prevent their property in them from being forfeited to 
the State. The miners, who are now driving away, not only Chinese, 
but even any of their own countrymen who may be willing to work 
on lower terms than they demand, cannot long hold out when 
operations are thus suspended; and the result must be that capital 
will be again victorious, though the victory will be a costly one both 
to the conquerors and to the conquered. 

VOL. I.—24 














ARTICLE V. 


MONOPOLIES. 
THE HON. CHARLES C. NOTT. 


HIS word monopoly has always been hateful to English ears. 
Notwithstanding its Greek derivation and foreign form it has 
been in common use for three centuries, and the common people of 
the land know as accurately as though they had studied its etymology 
that it means the artificial right of one man alone to sell that which 
all men ought to be allowed to sell. Shakespeare according to Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke uses the word but once. The reference is to the 
speech of the fool in Lear, where he avers that he is not the only 
fool, and adds: “ Lords and great men will not let me; if 1 had a 
monoplie out they would have part on’t.” Act 1. Scene 4. 
In George Gascoigne’s “Satyre” called “The Steele Glas,” 
written before the 15th of April, 1576, there is this passage :. 


“ And master Merchant, he whose trauail ought 
Commodiously, to doe his countrie good, 
And by his toyle, the same for to enriche, 
Can finde the meane, to make monopolyes 
Of every ware, that is accompted strange.” 


And in Holland’s Plinie, published in 1601, the word is employed 
as one commonly understood : 


“ And in very truth many have gotton great gain and profit by the commoditie 
and merchandise, and namely with their crafty devise of monopolies that all might 
pass through their hands only.” 


Bacon in his advice to Sir G. Villiers says : 


“Especially care must be taken that monopolies which are the cankers of all 
trading be not admitted under specious colours of the public good.” 


One of the earliest English definitions of the word is to be found 
in the quaint reading of Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journals of all the 


* Reign of Queen Elizabeth: 4 
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“ The speaker gave the clerk a bill to read and the House called for the exchequer 
bill. Some said yea and some said no and a great noise there was. At last Mr. 
Lawrence Hyde said, Mr. Speaker to end this controversy because the time is very 
short I would move the House to have a very short bill read entitled, ‘An Act for 
the explanation of the common law in certain cases of letters patents.’ All the 
House cried, ‘I,’ ‘I,’*I,’ So after it was read the question was to be propounded 
for the committing of it, and some said commit ; some, engross it. At length Mr. 
Spicer Burgess of Warwick stood up and said, Mr. Speaker: This assembly may be 
said to be Zbera mens and “ibera lingua. Therefore, freely and faithfully that 
which I know I will speak to this House: First let us consider of the word mono- 
polie what it is. J/onos is unus and polis is civitas; so then the meaning of the 
word is a restraint of anything public in a city or commonwealth to a private use.’” 


The deduction of the representative of Warwick was erroneous 
in attributing the latter half of the word to 7odrc, city, instead, of / 
to mweiv, to sell, but the definition is excellent—“ a restraint of any- 
thing public in a city or commonwealth to a private use.” 

This bill relating to cases of letters patent was debated at length 
and among others by “Mr. Francis Bacon.” The facts brought 
before the House by the debate may have suggested the advice to 
Villiers and the averment that monopolies “are the cankers of all 
trade.” Sir Robert Wroth said : 


“These pateritees are worse than ever they were.” “There have been divers 
patents granted since the last Parliament; these are now in being, viz: the patents 
for currants,-iron, powder, cards, ox shin-bones, train oyl, transportation of leather, 
lists of cloth, ashes, anise-seed, vinegar, sea-coals, steel, aquavite, brushes, pots, 
salt-peter, lead, accidences, oyl calumet stone, oyl of blubber, fumathos or dried 
piltchers in the smoak and divers others.” . . . . “ Upon the reading of the patents 
aforesaid, Mr. Hackwell of Lincoln’s Inn stood up and asked thus; ‘Is not bread 
there?’ ‘Bread,’ quoth one, ‘bread,’ quoth another. ‘This voice seems strange,’ 
quoth another ; ‘ this voice seems strange,’ quoth a third. ‘No,’ quoth Mr. Hack- 
well, ‘if order be not taken for these, bread will be there before the next Parliament.’” 


Sir Walter Raleigh justified his patent for the monopoly of 
“Tinn” upon the same ground that state interference with private 
trade is often now justified. 


“Now I will tell you that before the granting of my patent whether tinn were bout 
of 17s and so upward to 50s a hundred, yet the poor workmen had but 2s the week 
finding themselves ; but since my patent whosoever will work ‘may and be tinn at 
what price so ever they have 4s a week truly paid. There is no poor that will work 
there but may and have that wages.” 


It is previously recorded, however, in the debates that one Dr. 
Bennett said : 
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“In respect of a grievance out of the city for which I come I think myself bound 
‘to speak that now which I had not intended to speak before. I mean the monopoly 
of salt. It is an old proverb sa/ sapzt omnza ; fire and water are not more necessary, 
but for other monopolies of cards (at which word Sir Walter Raleigh blusht), dice, 
starch and the like, they are (because monopolies), I must confess, very hurtful, 
though not all alike hurtful.” 




































The extent to which these monopolies were pressed may be illus- 
trated by the case stated in this debate by Sir Edward Hobbie 
who 


“informed the House of the great abuse of the patentee for salt in his country,” 
that “where salt (before the patent) was wont to be sold for sixteen pence a bushel 
it is now sold for fourteen or fifteen shillings a bushel. But after the Lord President 
had understanding thereof he committed the patentee and caused it to be sold for 
sixteen pence as before.” 


The result of this effort at Parliamentary reform we may also note. 
On a subsequent day “ Mr. Speaker after a silence, every man mar- 
veling why the Speaker stood up, spake to this effect,” that it had 
pleased her majesty “‘ to lay the axe of her princely justice to the root 
of the tree ;” that the Queen had sent for him and declared she never 
assented to grant anything which was ma/um in se, and that as to 
these monopolies “some should be presently repealed, some sus- 
pended, and none put in execution but such as should first have a 
trial according to the law for the good of the people.” Mr. Secretary 
Cecil then “ stood up,” and after reviewing the monopolies and rating 
the House for the publicity that had attended their debates, left this 
historic attestation of the feeling of the time: “ I have heard myself, 
being in my coach, these words spoken aloud, ‘God prosper those 
that further the overthrow of these monopolies. God send the pre- 
rogative touch not our liberty.’ ” 
This being the end of the first battle against monopolies we may 
now pass to the second. 
In the following year, 1602, there came before the Chief Justice 
(Popham) and all the Judges what has been known ever since as the 
great Case of Monopolies. Edward Darcy, Esq., a groom of the Privy 
Chamber, brought his action on the case against a haberdasher of 
London for manufacturing playing-cards, notwithstanding that the 
Queen had granted one Ralph Bowes a patent for twelve years, 
declaring that he, and none other, should have the making of cards 
within the realm ; and subsequently the same exclusive privileges for 
twenty-one years to the plaintiff. The case was argued with great 
ability for the plaintiff, and at the head of his array of counsel was 
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Coke, then Attorney-General. But it was resolved by the Court that 
the grant to the plaintiff of the sole making of cards within the realm 
was utterly void, and the reasons given for the decision embrace 
about all that has since been said by courts against monopolies : 


“First; All trades, as well mechanical as others, which prevent idleness, the bane 
of the commonwealth, and exercise men and youth in labor for the maintenance of 
themselves and their families and for the increase of their substance te serve the 
Queen when occasion shall require, are profitable for the commonwealth ; and, there- 
fore, the grant to the plaintiff to have the sole making of them is against the 
common law and the benefit and liberty of the subject.”” Second; ‘“ The sole trade 
of any mechanical artifice, or any other monopoly, is not only a damage and preju- 
dice to those who exercise the same trade, but also to all other subjects, for the end 
of all these monopolies is for the profit and gain of the patentees,”’ and, “ therefore, 
they are inseparable incidents to every monopoly against the commonwealth, First ; 
That the price of the same commodity will be raised, for he who has the sole 
selling of any commodity may and will make the price as he pleases.”’ Second ; 
“ After the monopoly is granted, the commodity is not so good and merchantable as 
it was before, for the patentee, having the sole trade, regards only his private benefit 
and not the commonwealth.” Third; “It tends to the impoverishment of divers 
artificers and others, who before by the labor by their hands in their art or trade 
have maintained themselves and their families.” 


Such being the result of these two great battles, legislative and 
judicial, it remains to be noted that, in 1610, James I. commanded 
to be printed a Declaration of His Majesty’s Pleasure, etc., by which 
he declared—*“ that monopolies were things against the laws of the 
realm,” and, therefore, he expressly commanded that no suitor pre- 
sume to move him to grant any of them ; and that in 1623 there was 
enacted by Parliament the Act Concerning Monopolies. 

This celebrated statute which has continued to be the foundation 
of the patent law of England to this time,is most sweeping in its 
provision, “ that all monopolies and all commissions, grants, licenses, 
charters, and letters patent,” “of or for the sole buying, selling, ma- 
king, working, or using of anything within this realm,” shall be 
“utterly void and of none effect, and in no wise to be put in use or 
execution.” But it makes several exceptions among which is one for 
“any manner of new manufacture within this realm to the first and 
true inventor,” and it bases its distinction upon the philosophical 
reason that they “ be not contrary to the law nor mischievous to the 
state by raising of the prices of commodities at home, or hurt a trade, 
or generally inconvenient.” 

It also lays the foundation of our modern system of copyright 
by providing that the statute: 
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“ Shall not extend to any letters patent or grants of privilege heretofore made or 
hereafter to be made of, for or concerning printing.” 

It is perhaps needless to add that monopolies existed before 
those times in England and that they have always existed in greater 
or less degree in other countries. But for the purposes of this Article 
we are merely referring to the history of monopolies in England, and 
it may be summed up in saying that while there have been altera- 
tions and changes—a going backward and forward in public policy— 
nothing has been substantially gained, judicially or legislatively, since 
the “Case of Monopolies” in the 44th year of the reign of Elizabeth 
nor legislatively since the “ Act Concerning Monopolies” in the 
21st year of James I. 

This class of monopolies (¢. ¢. those created by government) is 
indeed a product of the medieval condition of society. It was the 
policy of Elizabeth to raise nothing by direct taxation that could be 
raised indirectly. Society was then in a medizval condition both as 
regards a knowledge of the laws of trade and a respect for the 
civil rights of individuals. Accordingly the Queen pushed her 
policy to the utmost, having the double purpose of enriching 
favorites and deriving revenue. In some of our Southern States we 
have now a medizval condition of society—a majority of the people 
emerging from the barbaric condition of slavery, controlled by a 
class which has no personal interest in the commonwealth and which 
lives upon the business of governing as completely as though it 
were composed of hereditary sovereigns. Hence, it is not astonish- 
ing to find in Louisiana as stupendous a monopoly as can be found in 
medizval history. The legislature of that State granted to seventeen 
persons the exclusive privilege of supplying yards, buildings and 
other conveniences forthe purpose of slaughtering all the cattle 
killed for public consumption in a district of country exceeding 
eleven hundred square miles and containing over two hundred 
thousand people. The grant even provides that it shall nof be 
lawful to land, keep, or slaughter any animals, or to have, keep, or 
establish any stock-landing yards, or slaughter-houses, except those 
of the monopolists, and in express terms grants to them, “the 
exclusive privilege of having landed at their wharves or landing- 
places, all animals intended for sale or slaughter in the parishes of 
Orleans and Jefferson,” and it actually compels the owner to give 

to the monopolists a specific portion of the animals slaughtered. 
This monopoly has given rise, as is well known, to one of the most 
important cases concerning the intermingling relations of the General 
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and the State Governments, but the decision of our highest judicial 
tribunal rests almost exclusively upon constitutional or jurisdictional 
grounds. 

Let us now look at the nature and signification of monopolies. 
Undoubtedly the term has been applied to many things which are 
not monopolies. De Tocqueville has grouped together the grievances 
borne by peasant proprietors in France before the Revolution, and 
these have sometimes been termed monopolies. A letter which he 
exhumed, written by one of these peasants to the Intendant, declares 
that “the whole country is inflicted with rent charges; the greater 
part of the land owes annually one-seventh of wheat; others owe 
wine; one has to send a quarter of his fruit.” ‘I know,” he says, 
“strange dues in bread, wax, pigs, wreaths of roses, bunches of 
violets, gilt spurs, etc.” De Tocqueville also enumerates among the ( 
grievances that a peasant could not cross a river without paying a , 
seignor toll, and that he could not grind his grain except in the } 
lord’s mill. These last are really the only monopolies, for they give 
the artificial right to one man to do what every man ought to be 
allowed to do. The others are what the peasant properly terms 
them—rent-charges—burdensome, vexatious, demoralizing, but still 
growing out of one man’s voluntary relations with another man, 

It may also be affirmed against the whole current of English judi- 
cial decisions that inventions are not monopolies. We are inclined 
to think that the idea grew out of the confounding of words with 
things. For such intangible property as this brain-work the com- 
mon law had no remedy. The crown, therefore, undertook to assure 
to aman his right to his own mind-work, and the instrument by which 
this was done was a patent—the same instrument used to create a 
monopoly. The courts finding an invention protected by no better 
instrument than that of a monopoly, fell into the idea that it was 
one—an exceptional one in being allowed and not forbidden by the 
statute. But the chief element of a monopoly is wholly wanting in { 
an invention, viz.: that the thing séfd is one which all men should 
be allowed to 4efl. In the case of salt all men had the right to traffic 
in it, and the patent made the monopoly by taking away the right. 
In the case of an invention society had no pre-existing right to 
traffic in it because the thing did not exist. Its constructor, the 
inventor, has added it to the wealth of mankind, and assuring him of 
a property in it is merely assuring him of what he has himself pro- 
duced, and of what no other man ever before possessed. Society, 
therefore, loses nothing by the patent. In the early English statute 
VOL 1.—24. 
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‘which has been quoted, this distinction is made as plainly as a dis- 
tinction can be in a statute. The patent must be for a “new manu- 
facture” to the “true inventor,” and not “mischievous to the state 
by raising of the prices of commodities.” But the English courts 
have never made this distinction, and down to the year 1865 have 

decided that an invention secured by letters patent is a monopoly 
| and not a property. In America, on the contrary, this product of 
human effort has always had attached to it the character of property, 
and our highest court, reversing the conclusion of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, has held that the Government cannot use a patented 
invention except upon the condition of just compensation which the 
Constitution imposes upon the Government with respect to all prop- 
erty taken for public use. 


By some writers monopolies have been divided into four classes: 

I. Personal monopolies, arising from extraordinary talents, skill, 

or genius. It is said that some persons have something which is not 

held in common by others, and hence. that they have an exclusive 

right to sell or dispose of it. The terming of such gifts a monopoly 

is more fanciful than real. They lack the two elements of monopoly, 

which have been pointed out with regard to inventions; they do not 

take away the right of other men to the use of ¢heir faculties, and, 

they are faculties which the possessor has a natural right to use and 

sell. The world gains and does not lose by their advent. This 

application of the word might indeed be pushed still farther and 

carried from the power of genius to those scenes or subjects which 

great genius sometimes appropriates and withdraws from the use of 

ordinary men. Shakespeare has, as it were, left a perpetual injunc- 
tion which prohibits other men from using the subjects of his greatest 

works. He has monopolised personages and characters and passages 

of history so that no one presumes to interfere with his appropriation 

-of them. It is the more noticeable because he paid not the same 
respect to the prior appropriations of others, and, indeed, took from 
others some of these same subjects which the world now regards as 
peculiarly his. The late Mr. Burton retained so complete a prop- 
erty in the little play of “ Toodles ” while he lived that no one in New 
York ever presumed to take it from him or share it with him. Mr. 
Jefferson may be said to be his own Lord Chancellor with regard to 
the character of Rip Van Winkle, travelling about the country and 
\ maintaining his exclusive possession of the character, and restraining 
“other'actors from appearing in it. But such speculations lead to no 
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practical result, and monopolies which rest entirely upon the volun- 
tary consent of mankind are beyond the reach of legislative reform. 
II. It is also said that there is a certain monopoly in land. That 
idea certainly could never have originated on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. In America, land is simply a commodity which is bought and 
sold, which money can always buy and generally at a market rate of 
value. It is true that land is peculiar and unlike other property, 
inasmuch as it forms the basis of communities. A community may 
do without playing-cards, or subsist without salt; but it cannot exist 
without land. It is not meant by the term community an entier 
political or geographical community. The Marquis of Westminster, 
owning but a portion of the land of London, may still be a great and 
terrible mondpolist to its inhabitants. It is not, in other words, 
necessary that his monopoly extend to the entire city. It is enough. 
that as against several hundred thousand inhabitants he alone has 
power to sell land; that he can compel them to buy of him at 
his own price under the penalty of abandoning their homes and 
trades and employments, and that he can refuse to sell land to a 
different religious body than his own for a place of worship at any 
price. To tell people thus circumstanced that they can escape from 
monopoly by moving to the other side of London is little better than 
to tell them to escape by emigrating to Australia. Or to tell them 
that they can buy land for a place of worship several miles from their 
homes is to tell them in effect that they are not to have a place of 
worship, however willing they may be to pay for it. But while the 
fact of monopoly arises sooner when the subject of it is land than 
when the subject of it is another commodity, monopoly, nevertheless, 
is not an essential of land; and while he who owns land may have 
more effective means to effect a monopoly, he does not obtain the 


‘monopoly in the land itself. 


III. A third class of monopolies has been styled those of com- 
bination. They are monopolies not created by law but brought 
about by the ability or policy of individuals. As we have said, the 
Marquis of Westminster has acquired an immense monopoly in the 
greatest city of the world. This is due to family policy. In England, 
land, through a policy of investment, has fallen into the hands of few 
owners, which doubtless increases the cost and aggravates the diffi- 
culty of procuring a plot of property whereon to build one’s house or 
erect one’s factory. But, nevertheless, as the element of combina- 
tion is wanting, and as lands are everywhere bought and sold, and to 
a certain extent enter into competition with each other, it cannot be 
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said that this reduced ownership constitutes monopoly. In com- 
merce monopolies of combination may frequently occur. But for- 
tunately the cost and risk of combination generally outweighs the 
profits. With the telegraph to invite competition and the steamship 
or railway to supply the demand, the modern markets of the world 
are comparatively free from dangers formidable in early times. The 
monopoly of combination now exists chiefly in that part of the 
market occupied by speculators in stocks. One of the most extraor- 
dinary instances of it was that celebrated attempt of a single house 
to actually monopolize the circulating medium of the country; that 
is to say, so to control one kind of money that the other kind of money 
(that in popular use) for the time being should lose more than half 
of its value. Yet this attempt was limited to a single city and cul- 
minated in a single day. Probably the most formidable monopolies 
of combination which the modern condition of affairs will allow to 
exist are those growing out of operations of our great corporations— 
the pooling of the earnings of railways, the buying up of small com- 
panies by large ones. 
\ Undoubtedly such monopolies are great evils. Undoubtedly 
society has a right to protect itself against them. They are preju- 
dicial to the public welfare; they injure the mass to enrich the 
individual ; they enable one man to acquire wealth solely upon the 
pernicious condition of reducing all other men’s; they add nothing 
to the wealth of the people and they tend directly to their impover- 
ishment. But unfortunately they for the most part are evils of that 
nature which are never effectually reached by legislation. The law 
usually can punish but cannot do that which is needed—prevent. 
These combinations indeed have largely what might be called the 
element of unexpectedness. Their success depends upon their not 
being anticipated, and the same talent which enables the operator to 
cut-general his astute competitors enables him to overreach the 
sagacity of the legislature. Punishment may be assigned to such 
offences, but it will generally be found, like punishment assigned to 
the offences of usury, to be ineffectual as a means for preventing 
similar evils. 

To these discouraging suggestions it may be answered by many 
persons that this country is now feeling the first assaults of a monop- 
_ oly of combination which will speedily affect almost every house and 
factory in the Northern States, inasmuch as the supply of Anthra- 
cite coal is controlled by a combination of only five corporations. 
The case of this coal monopoly does indeed present some of the 
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most startling dangers of monopolies and some of the most vexatious 
impediments in the way of reaching them. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of choice or convenience on the part of the consumer; for the 
article approaches those termed necessities of life. It may be 
thought that Anthracite coal is not like salt, for which no substitute 
exists, and this is true, if the element of time be not taken into 
account; but for present purposes the people of this country have 
gradually been led to a position, both in their domestic economy 
and in their industrial pursuits, which makes Anthracite coal a neces- 
sity. They have not provided means for obtaining large supplies of 
other fuel. They have arranged their houses and churches and 
places of amusement so as to be warmed exclusively by this form of 
fuel. Their factories in many cases also depend upon it. The effect 
goes still farther, for not only are our cooking-stoves and ranges 
intended for hard coal, but all the stove-foundries in the country are 
prepared chiefly to manufacture ranges and stoves adapted to this 
fuel. A modern house has been built so as to be warmed only by its 
furnace, and its furnace has been constructed so as to be heated only 
by Anthracite coal. To tell the owner that he may choose in prefer- 
ence to Anthracite coal at monopoly prices any other fuel in the 
market, is to tell him that he must abandon his furnace and tear his 
house to pieces in order that he may put in old-fashioned grates and 
stoves. And this monopoly also presents as sharply the difficulties 
which lie in the way of legal remedy. Its seat is within a single State. 
The case is substantially that of a foreign country making money 
out of the rest of the world by an overcharge on an article which it 
can alone supply. In other words, the monopolists will be protected 
in the place where they should be punished. If we pass beyond the 
jurisdiction of Pennsylvania to that of the General Government, the 
question immediately arises upon what ground can the General Gov- 
ernment interfere? These persons can readily keep all of their transac- 
tions nominally within the state, and if the General Government can 
intervene under its power of regulating commerce between the 
States, at what point must its interference stop? In short, we have 
here the embarrassments of free government, of limited government, 
of general and local government clashing with powers that the ordi- 
nary exercise of law cannot overcome, but which, if allowed to go 
unchecked, may seriously affect the welfare of the body politic. 

IV. The last class of monopolies consists of those which are created 
by law. There is no people who so much need to be on their guard 
with respect to these monopolies as Americans. Great as may be 
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the benefits of a limited government it has also inseparable evils. 
A limited government may be debarred from doing things which it 
ought not to do, but it may also be debarred from undoing things 
which it ought not to have done. By the Dartmouth College Case, 
it was determined that our State legislatures cannot tamper with the 
vested rights of private corporations. By the Slaughter House 
Cases, it was determined that the General Government has no power 
over the corporations created by the States. We may thus find 
ourselves in a dilemma, having a monopoly which the State cannot 
reach because there is a vested right and which the General Govern- 
ment cannot reach because it was created bya State. A government 
of unlimited power can strike down what it has itself built up; it 
can take away where it has given; but ours is so exceedingly limited 
that the rights of individuals are frequently superior to the rights 
of the body politic. Most peculiarly do we need legislative precau- 
tion and discretion. In their stead we have upwards of five thousand 
legislators annually at work. The numbers have reduced the quality 
so that they are for the most part uncultured men, of limited 
knowledge and no legislative experience, and they have (in the 
absence of modern constitutional restrictions) power to fasten upon 
any of the communities which we call States, a monopoly that no 
succeeding legislature can shake off. Is it not apparent that this 
subject should receive some study and attention on the part of all 
thoughtful men? . 

It may be noted here that the modern theory of legislative 
monopolies is not that of a grant or favor for the benefit of the 
recipient but of authorizing one man or a number of men to do 
something under what Bacon termed “ specious colors of the public 
good.” In the Slaughter House Cases for illustration these specious 
colors were health regulations for the benefit of the city of New 
Orleans, and however trivial the benefit may be, and however 
flagrant the monopoly may be, the discretion of creating it is one 
which is committed exclusively to the legislature. 

Of those monopolies which the law creates some may be made 
such in express terms, such as that of the New Orleans Slaughter 
House Company, where the right to kill cattle is exclusive for 
twenty-five years; such as the New Jersey railways, which alone 
might transport passengers across the State; such as the charters 
of some gas-companies which are assured of an exclusive right to 
lay pipes in certain streets; such as the licenses of some ferry-com- 
panies which may alone transport passengers between neighboring 
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towns. More frequently it happens that the monopoly is not 
expressed, but results from the nature of the case, or is a sequence 
of the privileges granted. A charter to run a railway on the 
eastern bank of the Hudson river effectually prevents competition 
by another railway between Poughkeepsie and New York, though 
the grant did not purport to be exclusive. A charter to run a rail- 
way from London to Liverpool, if not exclusive in terms, would not 
be so in. fact, for competitive roads might be built on a dozen 
different routes. Formerly such charters were deemed necessarily 
to rest upon the exercise of legislative discretion. Our present 
Railroad laws generally throw the privilege of building roads open 
to any one. The public interest or convenience on which such 
grants were formerly supposed to depend is now brought down to 
the simple test of profit and loss. If the road will pay, then the 
magnitude of its business conclusively shows that a reason existed 
for its construction. If the road will not pay, then it bears its own 
penalty; and the tendency of our State constitutional law is rapidly 
bringing everything to the same test by the substitution of general 
laws for special legislation. When that shall be fully carried out, 
this class of monopolies will really have ceased to exist, or rather 
will have passed over to the preceding class—to those which depend 
upon energy and shrewdness and combination. 

We have thus far been looking at monopolies chiefly from a neg- 
ative or oppressive point of view, with our Anglo-American prejudices 
against them, and in the belief that they are the enemies of every 
household and of every business interest. But monopolies, neverthe- 
less, have their use, and where they properly exist, operate to a reverse 
result ; that is to say, they make things cheaper and not dearer. 

There are, indeed, certain things whose cheapness and commercial 
existence depend upon monopoly. True it is that the monopolist 
may abuse his position and extort unconscionable profits, yet, never- 
theless, we cannot array against him competition without injury to 
ourselves. Thus we all complain of the high cost and bad quality of 
the gas which we burn, yet the ability of the manufacturer to furnish 
it to us at present prices really depends upon his having a monopoly 
of the street upon which we live. Its costly manufacture and costly 
means of distribution cannot be doubled with impunity, and compe- 
tition means doubling them without practically increasing the quan- 
tity sold. We have also an illustration of the saying, ascribed to 
Stephenson, that where combination is possible, competition is impos- 
sible, in our telegraph and express companies. There we have had 
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« first monopoly, then competition, then combination, with this invaria- 
ble result for the public—that the competition compelled the first com- 

» pany to buy up the second, to water its stock, to increase its expenses, 
and to charge its customers higher rates. In short, throwing open the 
field to competition, where competition is legal but not practical, is 
merely opening it to speculators, who, indifferent to the public wel- 

- fare, or to the real success of a real business, come in for the mere 
purpose of being bought up by those who are already engaged in 
working the field. From the facts which exist in this country, we 
may deduce this law: where the article manufactured is expensive, 
the consumption general, the quantity consumed by each consumer 
small, monopoly is a condition to its cheapness. And to this law 
may be added a second: where competition is not general, it is not 
real, and results in combination, which is a renewed form of monop- 
oly, augmenting the monopolist’s expenses, reducing his profits, and 
generally effecting increased cost to the consumer in the article 
produced. Hence the common belief that competition isan unfailing 
antidote for monopoly is erroneous, and the problem in such cases is 
not how to introduce competition, but how to place upon such 
monopolies such limitations and restrictions as shall prevent their 
abuses without destroying their benefits. 

The last monopolies of which we need to speak are those which 
are in the hands of governments. In our own country the list of 
these is exceedingly brief, and, indeed, contains but a single item— 
the Post-Office. Considered irrespective of its connection with 
government, it illustrates what has been previously said of the result- 
ing advantage of cheapness from monopoly. It fulfils the conditions 
of the law before stated in every particular: “ the article manufac- 
tured,” that is the Post-Office system, requires an enormous outlay; 
“the consumption,” that is the use of the mails, is general; “the 
quantity consumed by each consumer,” that is the amount of mail 
matter carried for each person, is small. The result is a system 
which gives every man an amount of service at an almost fabulously 
economic rate of cost. We throw a letter into a street-box; it is 
carried by hand to the Post-Office; it is assorted there, classified, 
packed, and sent to a city hundreds of miles distant by the fastest 
trains, traveling night and day. There it is reassorted, reclassified, 
and again carried by hand to the house to which it is directed ; and 
for all of these services we pay but three cents; less than we would 
give a boy to carry it to the mail-box. 

At this era of political science it is generally maintained and con- 
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ceded that paternal governments must necessarily interfere with the 
workings of modern civilization. Assuming this to be so, it is stilla 
fact that there are certain offices which government can do, and 
does do, effectually for the public good. Monopoly is a test which 
may be applied toany work which the government assumes to do, 
Thus it is not the province of the government to make shoes ; for 
it cannot make shoes for every one, to the exclusion of all manufac- 
turers, and, if it does make shoes at all, it brings into the manufac- 
turing field a power which no ordinary manufacturer possesses. It 
in effect competes with an advantage on its side sufficient to crush 
any industrial rival, while it is embarrassed with disadvantages with 
which no other rival is encumbered. Its manufacture of shoes, there- 
fore, must be, on the one hand, injurious to all others in the trade, and 
on the other financially injurious to itself. The government has no 
right to enter into such a rivalry against its own citizens, and no 
industry ought to be wronged by having such a rival brought into its 
market. But with the mail service there are two plain distinctions. 
First, the government does not compete; it is exclusive ; it injures 
no trade, no branch of industry or traffic. Monopoly enables it to act 
for all without acting against any. Inthe second place,the object of 
the monopoly is not the acquisition of wealth, but the public good. The 
government here undertakes to do something for every man which 
no single man, nor number of associated men, could do so impartially 
or so well. The profitable and the unprofitable must necessarily 
enter into the calculations of all those who seek profit. The govern- 
ment, in this matter of the mail service, can, to a certain extent, lay 
aside the idea of profit, and have for its object the impartial and gen- 
eral dissemination of intelligence. 

For the same reason and to attain the same end, namely, the dis- 
semination of intelligence everywhere and with equal impartiality to 
every citizen, it has been urged that the government should assume 
the monopoly of the telegraph. It is impossible that this end can 
really ever be attained or even approached by corporations whose 
object is profit. They may do much to conciliate the public, but 
they cannot serve two distinct antagonistic masters. The public 
which they will serve the most faithfully will be the public which 
pays their profits. It is therefore supposed by many to be little 
more than a question of time and of capability on the part of the gov- 
ernment whether the telegraph will be thus operated. So soon as it 
is recognized as an instrumentality for the dissemination of intelli- 
gence and not a mere convenience for business men, the conclusion 
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will be plausible that its operation should be general and impartial. 
The question of profit and loss and the certainty of loss in secluded 
districts will be deemed of secondary importance. But here it must 
be noted that should this business be assumed by the government it 
must be assumed without destroying the rights which capital has 
acquired by investment in it already, and it must then be carried on 
not in competition with any private rival but as a monopoly to the 
exclusion of all and for the.good of all. The project of a former 
member of Congress to build a competing line between Washington 
and New York violated every principle which should be maintained 
between the government and its citizens. It would bring the gov- 
ernment into competition with the citizen. It would do this only 
upon the most profitable route. It would leave the remote and 
unassisted districts still unprovided for. Its purpose would be to 
destroy capital already invested and to ruin enterprises which, law- 
fully begun, are usefully serving the public interests. 

If the matter of governmental participation in ordiuary industrial 
pursuits were to be summed up in a general law it would be to this 
effect : 

The government can enter upon the work of ordinary industries 
only when it can avoid competition with its citizens by exercising a 
general and absolute monopoly of the work which it undertakes to 
todo. And the object of the monopoly must not be profit but the 
furnishing of a public benefit with the utmost cheapness. And this 
benefit must be of the most general nature, so that it cciues not to 
individuals or classes, but in the ordinary course of ordinary life shall 
reach every member of the community and be a convenience to him. 
And, finally, when the government enters the field of industrial pur- 
suits it shall extinguish existing interests without destroying them, 
and like any other body corporate shall be required to justly compen- 
sate those whom it supplants. 














ARTICLE VI. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


NOAH PoRTER, D.D., LL.D. 


OHN STUART MILL/* has been very frequently brought before 
the public for criticism. Every book which he has written has 
been made the occasion for a fresh discussion of some of his opinions 
either in the way of attack or defense. It would seem therefore, to 
be almost superfluous to make him the subject of an additional 
essay. But, now that he has ceased to live, it cannot be improper to 
attempt in a general way some estimate of his claims as a philoso- 
pher, especially considering, that in his autobiography he has furnished 
ample material of great importance in enabling us more correctly 
to estimate his claims. 

This autobiography has a twofold interest, as it reveals to us 
Stuart Mill the man, and Stuart Mill the philosopher. Either one of 
these aspects of a person so significant in his influence would suffice 
for an extended discussion. We select one only as our theme. It 
is with Stuart Mill the philosopher that we propose to concern 
ourselves, leaving Stuart Mill the man entirely unconsidered, except 
so far as the contemplation of the man may help us to understand 
the philosopher. The topic is of no inferior interest in view of the 
high place in which Mr. Mill is held, to a certain extent not unde- 
servedly, by a large number of agile and confrdent thinkers, and 
especially in view of the strong opposition which is felt to his 
opinions and his modes of philosophizing by very many persons 
whose objections are entitled to a respectful consideration. 

The training of Mill was in many respects peculiar. What it 
was has been recorded by himself, with rare minuteness and fidelity, 
and the record enables us the better to understand some of the 
peculiarities of the philosopher who was formed by it. He was 
subjected from his earliest years to a severe and constant discipline, 
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under the watchful eye and the rigid hand of his father, who seems 
to have manifested his fatherly affection less in the ways of indul- 
gence and sympathy, than in those of intellectual excitement and 
exaction. His education began with Greek and Logic. Logic was 
taught very rigidly, but for practical ends, with the express and 
seemingly the sole design to train him to be a clear and coherent 
expounder and defender of his father’s opinions. Although Mill, the 
father, had very narrow and inadequate conceptions of the importance 
of logic as a preparation and discipline for the investigation of truth, 
he had a strong and fervent faith in the necessity of its discipline to 
an advocate and a partisan. The truths in which he had any faith or 
zeal were also very scanty in number and somewhat narrow in their 
range. He believed very positively in matter and very hesitatingly 
in spirit. He believed very strongly in man and very feebly in God; 
very earnestly in human government and social organization, and 
not at all in a divine Providence. He had a faith in democratic 
institutions which was almost fanatical, and a hatred of every species 
of theocracy, which was more than fanatical in its positiveness and 
acrimony. The perfectibility of man through an enlightened self- 
interest—by means of popular government and universal education, 
especially in the elements of political economy and in the Malthusian 
doctrines of population—was the chief article of his philosophical 
creed. To defend and propagate this creed was predestined by the 
father as the life work of the son, and it was to make him dexterous 
and skillful in attack and defense, that the father trained the son 
so thoroughly and severely, in the school of logical and classical 
analysis. The effect of this training remained with him through 
life, and gave a marked character to all his intellectual activities and 
achievements. He became a clear and patient analyst, learning to 
delight in precise statements, and in coherent and well-sustained 
deductions. Refined distinctions and attenuated generalizations 
became the atmosphere of his intellectual life. He was sothoroughly 
schooled to patience in labor as to be attracted rather than repelled 
by any investigation or discussion which required a long continued 
application of the powers of abstract thinking. 

But with all these excellent habits he was not trained to be a 
philosopher. His father had apparently little interest and less faith 
in philosophy in the largest sense of the word. Mr. James Mill was 
an anti-Theist—not so much from intellectual conviction as from 
passionate dislike to all questions which naturally suggest even those 
intellectual or scientific relations which lead to God. He was a half- 
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Manichean, which for a mind trained like his was simply to accept 
the first makeshift by which to dispose of any questionings or thoughts 
which might emerge above the horizon of his political and economic 
dogmas. He eminently exemplified the truth that Atheism neces- 
sarily narrows the intellect and shuts it down to a limited sphere 
of thought and inquiry. He had no metaphysics proper because he 
steadfastly refused to ask the questions which involve a fundamental 
philosophy. The necessity of certain assumptions which cannot 
themselves be demonstrated from truths more fundamental, nor be 
derived by induction from experiment or observation, a necessity 
which Plato acknowledged in imaginative myths, and Aristotle 
asserted in unmistakeable and irrefutable propositions, Mr. James 
Mill never acknowledged, but severely logical as he was, he either 
failed to follow any suggestions which would conduct to such a goal, 
or disposed of all such questionings with positive and contemptuous 
dogmatism. 

But it is not easy for a man who thinks at all to dispense 
with some semblance of, or substitute for, metaphysical philosophy, 
and the semblance with which Mr. James Mill contented himself 
was the doctrine taught in Hartley’s Essay on Man. This treatise 
had been received by him with almost implicit deference, and Hartley 
and Hobbes became the supreme authorities in his court of last 
resort. From Hartley he derived two dogmas which characterized 
the psychology and in a sense constituted the whole of the meta- 
physics of both father and son. These dogmas were that nearly all 
the higher processes of the intellect are capable of being resolved 
into the so-called association of ideas, and that the law of necessity 
holds good of the phenomena of spirit as truly as of the phenomena 
of matter. Neither the father nor the son was a materialist in 
form or avowal, but they both never ceased to regard and treat the 
human soul as in all its processes entirely passive ; alike in its recep- 
tion of its impressions from without and in the revival of these 
impressions from within by memory and imagination, as also; 
in the interpretations of truth which are gained by generalization 
and reasoning. The fatal tendency imparted to English philosophy 
by Locke through his one-sided sympathy with the awakening 
physics of his times, which was feebly counterpoised by his positive 
recognition of spiritual phenomena and relations, had taken exclu- 
sive possession of Hume and Hartley, and through them passed on 
to both the Mills, by whom it has been fixed more firmly than 
ever in the unconscious and the acknowledged methods of many 
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able and influential schools of the present generation. It is true 
that James Mill in his Analysis of the Human Mind in some impor- 
tant particulars breaks from entire consistency with his own funda- 
mental principles, and that Stuart Mill in his Logic, his Criticism of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, and his Annotations to the Analysis, steps 
more widely aside from the narrow path to which these principles 
should have rigorously held him; but it is also true that neither the 
father nor the son ever learned to regard the soul as exempt from 
many of the methods and laws to which matter is subject. While 
neither of them was an avowed materialist, they never proceeded toa 
formal disavowal or protest against materialism, and almost uniformly 
treated the soul and reasoned about it as though it belonged 
entirely to the realm of matter. 

The training of Mill was singularly isolated, even in its intellec- 
tual influences. He seems to have had no companionship except 
with his father and the younger members of his family. But his father 
was little more to him than the stimulating and overshadowing task- 
master, and over his brothers and sisters he was very early established 
as a monitor and teacher rather than associated with them as a play- 
mate. Even his walks were occupied in study and recital, and uni- 
formly to his father. From the first to the last he had little or no 
companionship with youths of his own age. The society which he 
saw in the household was limited as to numbers, and was singularly 
limited as to its quality, consisting exclusively of men of his father’s 
way of thinking—hard-headed Radicals who were ostracised in those 
days, as quixotic or dangerous members of society; men who, in the 
judgment of the average Englishman, were regarded as fit candi- 
dates for a lunatic asylum or a prison, and who revenged themselves 
by cherishing a hearty if not a prejudiced contempt for every insti- 
tution which was fixed and every person who was respectable, 2. ¢., 
aristocratic. The English Constitution and the English Church, 
which most Englishmen are taught to regard as in some sense 
permanent and sacred, were uniformly spoken of with ridicule and 
hatred. Mr. Mill also tells us that from his earliest childhood the 
religion of his countrymen was viewed by him with pity and wonder. 
A youth so educated must inevitably have contracted some very 
unfortunate intellectual habits. We do not care to discuss the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Mill was self-conceited in the special sense of the 
term. He contends that he never was, although he acknowledges 
that he was considered especially offensive for forwardness and self- 
complacence. But his incapacity to conceive self-conceit to have 
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been possible of himself, is one of many evidences of the singular 
inaptitude to conceive of himself as he must have appeared to others, 
which he displays in all his writings, and which can only be 
accounted for by some original obtuseness of feeling or the extreme 
isolation of his childhood. Had he been forced by the rude sports 
and the earnest contests of a school-boy life to confront his own pre- 
tensions with the judgments of his peers, and to measure his intellec- 
tual strength in debate and conference, he never could have con- 
tracted that quiet but persistent dogmatism which is so conspicu- 
ous in all-his writings; a dogmatism which is redeemed by no 
absorbing enthusiasm that caused him to forget himself in his 
interest for his cause, and which seems never to have been shaken 
by the slightest suspicion that his self-complacence was not fully 
justified. 

The peculiar regime to which Mill was subjected would have 
awakened some antagonism in a less passive and compliant nature, 
But his was a mind which was ready to receive impressions from 
others and yet persistent to retain them ; plastic in the hands of others, 
but unchangeable when left to itself. Its very dependence upon 
others fixed it in a more dogmatic and determined devotion to the 
early and oft-repeated inculcations of its early training. It was not 
so unimpressible, indeed, as not occasionally to feel the force of 
counter arguments and influences. But Mill’s persistent obstinacy 
would usually enable him to fall back upon the positions which were 
earliest received and had been deeply ingrained, and to contrive some 
plausible adjustment between what he was constrained in some sense 
to recognize and what he was determined not to abandon. No 
philosopher of modern times can be named who claimed to be so 
progressive and yet made so little progress, who seemed utterly unable 
to know when he was fairly refuted,—who would contribute so freely, 
because so unconsciously, the materials for the exposure of his own 
inconsistency with himself, and yet was so entirely incapable of look- 
ing at a subject from the standpoint of another mind. He seems to 
have lacked in great measure the capacity to be suspicious of his own 
positions, or to act the part of a critic upon himself. While he had 
seen enough of men and read enough in books to be fully alive to 
the importance of candor, he lacked altogether the spirit of reverence 
for the gifted minds of the past. His judgments of those of his con- 
temporaries from whom he differed were almost wholly wanting in 
affectionate sympathy or reverential appreciation. His most honest 
attempts to be candid were often marred by some misconception of 
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an antagonist’s meaning or some perversion of his fundamental 
principles. 

But the most signal and comprehensive defect in the intellectual 
character of Mr. Mill was his lack of common sense, or his almost 
complete incapacity to judge of common things and common events, 
and their relations to philosophic principles. This was not more appa- 
rent in his behavior in respect to some of the most obvious relations 
of human society and in his failure as a practical statesman, than it 
was in his discussion of fundamental truths in political and meta- 
physical philosophy. This defect is not surprising in view of his 
early training and the subsequent course of his life. No boy not 
possessed of original obtuseness of judgment or sensibility,—of one 
or both,—would have tamely submitted to such an isolation from the 
rest of mankind. No boy, who would allow himself to be passively 
moulded by it, could possibly escape from one-sided views of man, of 
nature, and of society, or fail to accept the fancies and conclusions of 


. bookish or secluded theorists in place of those corrected judgments 


which the experience of life and of men alone can furnish. The lack 
of common sense is usually accompanied by the incapacity for humor. 
Scarcely a trace of humor is to be discerned in all of Mr. Mill's 
writings. Some of his essays and critiques might have furnished 
occasions for now and then a play of pleasantry or an outburst of 
merriment, but into either of these moods Mr. Mill never relaxed. A 
solemn gravity seems to have taken complete possession of his being. 
A persistent positiveness bears him forward in an even and monoto- 
nous course of thought and diction. A mild but determined dog- 
matism gives impressiveness to his utterances. The self-confidence 
with which he shuns an issue that seems about to be forced upon 
him, the calm unconsciousness with which he propounds opinions 
that are contradictory to one another or to common experience, 
and the dexterous plausibility with which he imposes on his reader 
and on himself, are all veiled with a solemn air of supreme self-satis- 
faction that forbids even a smile. Dissent and controversy are 
hushed into silence before a self-complacency so complete. Levity 
cannot find it in its heart rudely to intrude upon such a staid and 
solemn presence. 

It scarcely need be added that these peculiarities were intensified 
by the flattery which was accorded to Mr. Mill during the whole of 
his intellectual career. He was predestined from his infancy to labors 
for reform ; he was very early recognized for acquisitions and ability 
as the foremost young man in the then rising coterie of English Radi- 
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cals. His earliest essays in debate and through the press were read 
with attention, and abundantly if not excessively praised. His 
party grew in numbers and in recognized influence. The books 
which he published were laboriously and faithfully prepared ; every 
one of them met a public desire and necessity, and if severely 
criticised was lavishly flattered. After he found himself famous, he 
was treated with deference and consideration by the parties and men 
who dissented most decidedly from his principles. He forced into 
respect for his writings the dons of the universities, the parsons of 
the church, and the professors of the schools of science, and was 
at last made rector of one of the oldest of the universities of Scot- 
land, in which the old logic and the old metaphysics and the old 
theology had been long and deeply rooted. It is not surprising that 
when he gave himself deliberately to the work of criticising and re- 
futing the metaphysician who had been foremost in reputation in 
Great Britain, he should have assumed airs which his own well- 
schooled habits of decorum did not altogether conceal, and should 
have presumed not a little upon his own inattention or that of the 
public to the defects of his own philosophical system, in which he 
had learned by the deference of others to place such implicit and 
presumptuous confidence. 

Two peculiarities of Mr. Mill's intellectual activities contributed 
prominently to his popularity and influence. The one was that he 
uniformly devoted himself to the discussion of subjects of practical 
and present interest. The other that he as uniformly aimed to 
discuss them in a style which could be readily apprehended and 
followed by intelligent men, and very sedulously avoided the lan- 
guage and methods of the schools. To both these habits he was 
doubtless trained by his early and long-continued ambition to be a 
leader of opinion in matters of political and social reform. Though 
from very early life he was thoroughly drilled in the methods of 
formal logic, and accustomed to deal with the conceptions of political 
and social science, his interest in these sciences was prevailingly 
partisan. His chief ambition for many years was to be a leader 
in actual reforms, and to become in the best sense an accom- 
plished and effective tribune of the people. He studied the science 
of government that he might apply it to the reorganization of the 
English system. He devoted himself to Political Economy that he 
might increase and equalize the public wealth. He wrote an 
extended System of Logic that he might illustrate the application 
of its principles, particularly those of induction, to the discoveries 
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of physical science, and the theories of sociology. His criticism of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy was incidental to the metaphysical 
and psychological discussions involved in his own System of Logic; 
but even this was conducted in the spirit of applied rather than of 
pure philosophy. Every one of these subjects, at the time when he 


. treated it, was a topic of present and excited interest. The Re- 


formers with whom he was identified, the Radicals whom he led and 
the more temperate Progressives with whom he co-operated, were 
eager to read and ponder whatever he produced. The students of 
Political and Social Science became more numerous, more eager, and 
more intelligently wakeful with every decade of his life. The public 
events of every season, and the proposed financial measures of every 
session of Parliament gave an increased zest to the public appetite 
for each fresh article of his upon any topic in Political Economy. 
By the time Mill was ready to issue his great work on this subject, 
all Great Britain and America were eager to read it. The splendid 
career of discovery in every branch of modern physics, which has 
so distinguished the present century, not only made it inevitable 
that some writer should treat of the Logic of Induction, but had 


already prepared the minds of an army of keen-sighted investigators ° 


to receive with applause and honor, the writer who should propose 
to meet and to solve the problems involved. Sir William Hamilton 
was at the height of his reputation, and his name was surrounded 
by the halo of reverence with which it was invested by his recent 
death, when Mill found it necessary to subject Hamilton’s philosophy 
to a bold criticism, if he would save his own system from threatened 
dishonor. Nota single one of the greater or lesser writings of Mill 
was untimely in the sense of not meeting a present popular demand, 
which in many cases was a permanent demand, and made more 
permanent and more imperative by the excitement of the supply. 
Not only did Mr. Mill uniformly write upon topics of present 
interest, but he uniformly preferred the language of common life to 
the language of the schools. His popularity and influence are largely 
owing to the circumstance that it was a leading aim with him to make 
scientific distinctions perfectly intelligible to any man of common in- 
telligence who would lend him patient attention. The liability to dif- 
fuseness and repetition, nay, even to tediousness and commonplace, 
in nowise deterred him from expanding his discussion to as great a 
length as might be necessary to secure his reader against the possibili- 
ty of mistake, or of confusion. His diction is uniformly clear in form 
and apparently coherent and logical in its connections. His style 
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it must be confessed often lacks the verve which comes from the 
highest kind of enthusiasm. Not infrequently it fails even to 
hold the attention, and occasionally requires an earnest and some- 
what painful effort on the part of the reader. The most serious 
defect however of this popular and apparently lucid style is, that it 
leads his confiding readers to overlook his not infrequent deficiencies 
in thoroughness and consistency. Whatever readers and critics 
may say of the awkwardness of a precise terminology, and how- 
ever much they may extol those books of philosophy which are 
written in the language of common life, it will still remain true that 
an exact terminology, even if it be scholastic, has the advantage of 
holding both reader and writer to close and consistent thinking. A 
philosophical terminology which is borrowed from common life and 
which is used with the freedom of common speech, may at one 
time mean one thing and at another time another, and the writer 
who does not exactly know in what sense he uses a term in one 
connection, may use it in another sense altogether unconsciously, 
or if he is pressed with one of his own interpretations, or the 
inferences which it involves, he may dexterously escape from the 
consequences by falling back at his convenience upon the larger, 
or the more limited import, the popular or the scientific. The 
so-called clear and simple language of common usage, may readily 
become turbid and ambiguous at the convenience or necessity of 
the writer. John Stuart Mill would be called by many literary 
critics, one of the most transparent and consistent of English 
philosophical writers. We have no occasion to deny that this may 
be true on the easy passages of philosophy, those places where easy 
thinking allows easy writing and easy reading, but we do not find 
it true of Mr. Mill when he is pressed by any special difficulty. In 
such circumstances he is often eminently unclear even to himself, and 
eminently evasive and inconsistent when he answers or criticises 
others. We believe this should to a large extent be ascribed to his 
use of a popular instead of a philosophical diction, and to his 
affecting ease and fluency in the elucidation of distinctions which are 
in their nature neither easy to be grasped nor to be held by the 
negligent or the untrained mind. 

But Mill’s habit of writing for the popular ear and in popular 
language wrought its worst consequence when it led him to abandon 
the distinctions which he had himself laboriously set up, and to play 
hide and seek with his own fundamental positions, by appealing to 
some well-known fact or belief of common sense and eommon speech, 
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and thus by a dexterous coup de main to relieve his theories from the 
difficulties and inconsistencies to which they were fairly exposed. It 
was a favorite trick, which he often played off upon himself, first to 
adopt positions which offended common sense and true science, and 
when he was held to logical consistency, to fall back for relief upon 
the very facts of common sense which his philosophy had set at 
nought. Even when his attention was called to this inconsistency 
and apparent self-deception, he was very slow to be convinced, and 
seemed utterly insensible to the force of what seemed to others a 
conclusive demonstration that he was playing fast and loose with his 
own principles. 

One of the most striking examples of the ease with which he 
could thus impose upon himself by shifting from scholastic to popular 
language is found in the work which is at once his last and his most 
elaborate contribution to speculative research, vzz., his Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. Chapters XI. and XII. of 
this work are devoted to an explanation of the belief in an external 
world on what Mill calls the psychological as contrasted with the 
intuitive theory, 7. ¢., on the data or postulates of the associational 
metaphysics. He states these postulates thus: first, the human 
mind is capable of expectation; second, by the laws of associa- 
tion, similar and contiguous phenomena tend to be thought of 
together ; third, associations by repetition become so rapid as to be 
indissoluble ; fourth, when an association has thus become insepara- 
ble, “ the facts or phenomena answering to these ideas come at last 
to seem inseparable in existence.” From these postulates he main- 
tains that there are associations naturally generated by the order of 
our associations and of our reminiscences, which would of themselves 
generate the belief of the external world, and cause it to be regarded 
as an intuition. 

With this challenge he proceeds to define what we mean when 
we say that the objects we perceive “are external to us and not a 
part of our thoughts:” “we mean that something exists when we 
are not thinking of it and did exist before we thought of it.” This he 
says is synonymous with perdurability or permanence. But perma- 
nence is simply “a form impressed by the known laws of association” 
upon a group or series of sensations which are merely contingent. 
This is accomplished thus: When I see a piece of white paper in a 
room and going out of the room still believe that the paper exists, 
what I believe is simply that when J should return 1 should experi- 
ence the same sensations as before, and that this would happen 
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should I return at any moment.” We have then, first, a belief in the 
possibility under certain conditions of the recurrence of certain sen- 
sations, véz., those which are treated by Mill as the equivalent of 
what is commonly known as white paper, and next, a belief in the 
permanent possibility of their recurrence. This is the first step 
towards the explanation of the belief that white paper is a non ego, 
7.é., is external. We /fosit as the result of the first movement of the 
associational process, “a permanent possibility of certain sensations.” 
As we stop here for an instant to contemplate what we have gained 
and the process by which we gained it, we find that with the postu- 
lates furnished at the outset nothing is provided for but an expecta- 
tion that certain sensations will occur in the order in which they 
have occurred before. Mill would have been more true to his own 
theory if instead of calling white paper a “permanent possibility 
of sensations,” he had called it a “ permanent expectableness of sen- 
sations” or a group, z.¢.,a series of permanently expectable sensa- 
tions. He should also have added, in order to exemplify what and 
only what his data provided for, a series of sensations expectable on 
the ground of frequent and rapid repetition. Mr. Mill does neither 
of these things, but leaves his data and the application of them 
entirely unnoticed, and substitutes the language of common life. 
He talks about “ going into another room,” and says “ when I again 
place myself in the same circumstances in which I had those sensa- 
tions, that is, when I go again into the room.” One would think 
that a believer in his own theory as needing only to be stated in 
order to be self-evidencing, would adhere as closely as possible to 
the conceptions and data which the theory itself supplies. But this 
Mr. Mill is careful not to do—we suppose unconsciously, for when — 
charged with resorting to such language because it suggests ideas 
and beliefs which his theory would not supply, he replies, “it was 
competent for me to state those facts in the language which was not 
only the most intelligible, but, to the minds I was addressing, the 
truest,” being utterly unconscious of the irony which he played off 
upon himself in calling popular language “ the truest.” 

Had Mill been entirely “true” to his own theory, instead of 
“going into and returning from another room,” he would have 
said after experiencing a series of varying sensations, I should perma- 
nently expect to meet another series, viz., those commonly called 
white-paper. But language like this would never give an external 
world. It would forever shut him up to subjective sensations. The 
grateful substitution of such phrases as “ going into another room” 
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and “ white-paper ” usher the theorist and his readers at once into 
the real world, from which the subjective experience of recurring and 
often-repeated sensations would have forever shut them off. 

One word in respect to the phrase “ possibility of sensations,” 
adopted by Mill as the equivalent of the external thing commonly 
called “‘ white-paper.” If Mr. Mill’s school is distinguished for any 
excellence, it is for its protest against the danger of using abstracta as 
real things. And yet inthe hands of this intense positivist and nomi- 
nalist the thing “ white-paper”’ is translated into the abstraction “a 
permanent possibility of sensations.” This isnot all. Expectableness 
of sensations is indeed as abstract as possibility, but not so convenient 
“to palter with us in double sense,” for the obvious reason that 
whereas “ expectableness of sensations’ would represent both the 
sensations and their relation to the mind as wholly subjective, “a 
permanent possibility of sensations” suggests more positively the 
operation of a force “external to ourselves and not a part of our 
thoughts,” and by the very associations inseparably connected with 
the very phrase. “Possibility,” moreover, would admit, if it did not 
require, the relation of causation, which Mill in the terms of his 
philosophy should resolve into a time-relation, although, for reasons 
of his own, he greatly prefers and constantly avails himself of those 
honest and ¢ruer words of common life, cause and sensation. ‘The 
possibility of sensations” is a phrase appropriate only to the ex- 
tremest idealists, and yet it seems to satisfy the utmost needs of this 
extreme positivist whose philosophy in most of its affinities is closely 
allied to materialism. It reminds us of the sonorous language of 
Johnson when seeking a purchaser for Mr. Thrale’s brewery, “ We are 
not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the fotentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

But let us follow Mr. Mill. When we come back to the white- 
paper, #. ¢., to “the permanent possibility of certain sensations,” we 
ordinarily experience but one or two of the group, all of which 
are possible, and so this group is considered as permanent not merely 
in contrast with “our bodily presence,” a convenient word but not 
over-philosophical, but in contrast with any temporary sensations, 
which we may or may not actually experience from it. The series 
of permanent possibilities thus conceived, is “the idea of substance or 
matter as distinguished from sensation.” We submit that if the con- 
ceptions and terms of the associational psychology had been adhered 
to, we should not have needed the idea of matter at all, as distin- 
guished from sensations. We should have had only the contrast 
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between a group of sensations, say ten, conceived as permanently pos- 
sible, contrasted with one conceived as actual or more frequently 
experienced than the rest, but we should not have proceeded a step 
beyond the world of subjective sensations. The plausibility of Mr. 
Mill’s explanation arises from the ambiguity of the terms which he 
takes from common life, v2z., matter and substance, “ bodily presence,” 
etc., as contrasted with sensations. 

Mr. Mill completes and clinches his synthesis thus: we cannot 
doubt that there is an external world, as soon as we find that these 
possibilities of sensation “ belong as much to other human, or sentient 
beings as to ourselves.” ‘ This puts the final seal to our conception 
of the groups of possibilities as the fundamental reality in Nature.” 
In this climax of his argument Mr. Mill altogether forgets the funda- 
mental postulates of his theory. He does not stay to explain how 
the associational principles provide for the belief that there are other 
minds. Forgetting his own philosophy, he resorts to common sense. 
He postulates other minds, a belief in which is not set down among 
the associational data, and infers that if other minds have learned 
under similar conditions with ourselves to expect the same possibil- 
ities with ourselves, therefore we have the conception and belief of 
an external world. This may be conceded, but by what authority, or 
through what application of the associational postulates, we come to 
the belief of other minds Mr. Mill does not acknowledge the obliga- 
tion to show. 

It is very easy to drop from the thin atmosphere of attenuated 
abstractions and to indulge for a moment in the plain language of 
common life. The reader welcomes the familiar terms and argu- 
ments; the author indulges him for a moment, but little does the 
reader dream that the author is enabled in this way to smuggle in 
some missing link of thought which a rigid adherence to the terms 
and data of his theory would never have supplied, or to insinuate an 
argument which a strictly logical procedure would never have derived. 

It is observable in Mill’s analysis of the conception of an external 
world, that he makes no mention at all of space relations, and yet the 
absence of this most important element of the external world is 
scarcely missed because the terms of common life so readily supply 
and suggest them. ; 

We contend that it is not unfair to say that by this interchange of 
common and technical terminology Mr. Mill contrives to muddle 
almost every subject which he essays to treat with philosophical 
exactness. It is literally true that when he seems to be the most 
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clear and convincing, because his terms are familiar and his illus- 
trations are easily followed, he is the most emphatically confusing 
and disappointing. We need only contrast him with Berkeley to be 
sensible of his marked defects. Berkeley is not especially technical 
in his language, but he is neverafraid to adhere to his own positions, 
or to face them in all their consequences. He moves with a steady 
and an onward tread. He derives from his postulates only those con- 
clusions which their import warrants, and fearlessly applies them in all 
their legitimate consequences. Whether you agree with him or dis- 
sent from him, you cannot possibly mistake his meaning. You not only 
know what he holds, but you know why he holds it, for his reasons fol- 
low one another in a close lock-step in which every foot-fall is distin- 
guished from every other. So far as mere language is concerned, 
Mill appears to be as simple and as clear as Berkeley. His free use 
of common terms seems to give a special intelligibleness to his dic- 
tion. But when you study his diction asa revealer of thought, you 
find that his definitions are neither lucid nor exact, that his terms 
are not used in a uniform import, and that neither are his analyses 
exact nor his deductions rigid. The clearness is superficial and the 
logical coherence is only apparent. We venture to add, that most 
of the popular writers of the modern English school who sympathize 
with Mill’s philosophy are open to similar criticism. They affect 
clearness. They abound in illustrations from common life. Some 
of them are masters of the art of exposition. They claim to be emi- 
nently exact. It is possible they are exact so long as they confine them- 
selves to their special science or art. But when they proceed to the 
metaphysics of induction or evolution, of mind, matter, or life, the 
splendid array of illustrations and examples which they marshal 
before the vision is like a torchlight-procession in a fog ; the brighter 
the lights and the more dazzling the movements, the more distinctly 
do they reveal the mists which they seem to illuminate, and the 
more effectually do they confuse and bewilder the spectator. Hux- 
ley’s Physiology, Bain’s Psychology, Darwin’s Zoology, and Herbert 
Spencer’s Theology are often plausible because they seem to be 
clear in statement, and copious in illustration, and strong in facts. 
Their readers do not always observe that there is no cover so con- 
venient for defective and incoherent thinking as a confident and dex- 
terous use of the manifold- ambiguities which are provided in the 
language of common life, when skillfully introduced in the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy. 

We have dwelt upon this defect of Mill as a philosophic 
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writer at some length, because we think it has not attracted the 
attention from his critics which it deserves, and because it is espe- 
cially fitted to impose upon the incautious student. The single exam- 
ple by which we have illustrated the jugglery with which he seems to 
impose on himself by the use of illustrations and terms from comi- 
mon life, is by no means solitary. It can be matched by a score 
which are nearly as striking as this of Mill’s peculiar treatment of some 
of the most important conceptions and doctrines of philosophy, in 
which he has misled himself and his admirers by the fatal ambiguity 
of his diction. 

What is more surprising, he seems to be almost incapable of 
knowing when he falls into errors of this sort. He is almost equally 
insensible to the detection of his own oversights and inconsequences 
by another, as he is to them when they are dis¢overed and canfessed 
by himself. We find an example of this simplicity in Chapter XII. 
of the Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy, in which he inquires 
how far the psychological theory of the belief in matter is applicable 
to the mind. The Psychological Theory, it will be remembered, is 
the theory which is founded in the four postulates already cited, all 
derived from the laws of association. This theory would require 
us to conceive the mind to be “a series of feelings or thread of con- 
sciousness, supplemented by, or with a background of believed possi- 
bilities of consciousness, ¢. ¢., feelings which are not, though they 
might be, realized.” After defending this theory against the objec- 
tions that it is inconsistent with the belief in the existence of other 
minds, of God, and in immortality, he develops certain intrinsic diffi- 
culties which he confesses to be insuperable by his analysis. He 
notices that the experiences of memory and expectation are more 
than simple sensation, inasmuch as memory involves the sugges- 
tion and belief that a sensation of which it zs @ copy or representation 
actually existed in the past,and expectation involves the belief that a 
sensation will exist inthe future. If, moreover, we speak of the mind 
as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement by 
calling it a series of feelings which ts aware of itself as past or present. 
Did ever the hypostatization of abstractions go further than when a 
series of feelings is aware of itself? But nothing moved the author 
proceeds: “ We are thus reduced to the alternative of believing that 
the mind is something different from a series of feelings, or that some- 
thing which ex hypothest is but a series of feelings can be aware of 
itself.” And what does the author do under the pressure of this al- 
ternative? Does he give up the hypothesis, z. ¢., the psychological 
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theory according to which the mind is and must be a series of feelings 
and nothing more, or does he accept the paradox? Neither. Having 
fairly confuted himself by reducing himself to the dilemma which he 
derives so logically and states so clearly, he says the fault is not in 
the theory but it is in the facts: 


“ The truth is we are face to face with that final inexplicability at which, as Sir 
William Hamilton observes, we inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate facts, 
‘one mode of stating which is so much more incongruous than another, that you 
cannot state the fact in certain phrases without denying its truth.’ ‘I think under 
the circumstances the wisest thing we can do is to accept the fact without a theory, 
and when we are obliged to describe the fact in terms taken from a theory, to use 
them with a certain reservation as to their meaning.’ ”’ 


A reader of these astounding statements might properly inquire 
whether the writer were sane or in earnest. After all the imposing 
assurances in respect to the superiority of the psychological theory 
held by himself over the introspective or intuitional theory as held by 
Hamilton, after subjecting the last theory to a scrutinizing analysis 
and testing it by its consistency with facts and its adequacy to 
explain phenomena, he writes a long chapter to show that the associ- 
ational postulates fully account for our conception of matter and the 
external world. He seems to concede that they ought to explain our 
conceptions of the mind, and he inquires whether they do in fact. He 
replies in the negative. He even shuts himself up by a dilemma, just 
as he had a thousand times refuted his antagonists and had been 
seeking to refute Sir William Hamilton on every page of this criti- 
cal examination. Not content with refuting himself, he is free to 
acknowledge that he has done so. He says, in effect, that he has 
demonstrated the falseness of his own theory by a reductio ad absurdum. 
But what then? Is the theory thus disproved to be rejected? Not 
in the least; the fault is in the facts, “in the final inexplicability of 
all ultimate facts.” He calls on Sir William Hamilton to attest that 
this is so. Should we conceive a man, not only to be logically killed, 
but to kill himself, and not only to kill himself, but to acknowledge 
that he is killed, and yet to assert that after he should kill himself, 
or had killed himself, he was still alive, we should have a case that 
would be parallel to this fe/o-de-se of Mr. Mill. 

Mr. Mill goes even beyond this. Such an escapade could not 
escape the notice of his critics, some of whom expressed themselves 
very freely in regard to it. In the third edition of his work, he writes 
along reply to these critics, as an appendix to the eleventh and 
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twelfth chapters, in which he expresses in the meekest possible way 
his unfeigned surprise that they have bestowed any sarcasm upon 
this failure of his theory as acknowledged by himself, and asserts that 
he never contended or believed that it could be applied successfully to 
the soul, and that all that he intended to show was that it was con- 
sistent with the belief in God, immortality, and the existence of other 
beings. We might class a philosopher of this type among the 
pachydermatous animals, for truly he has shown himself not very 
thin-skinned, or more properly, we might conclude that he resembled 
some oriental tribes of the human species, who seem, not only to be 
able to survive the severest operations of modern surgery, but who 
show little or no sensibility under inflictions which would extort 
shrieks of agony from a more sensitive occidental. These are not 
the only examples of unconscious logical suicide which might be 
adduced from Mr. Mill’s writings. They are abundant and manifest 
to any critic who is not blinded by a devotion to Mr. Mill’s peculiar 
metaphysics, or by the apparent clearness of his diction when it veils 
the real ambiguity and incoherence of his reasoning. 

One of the most instructive and interesting parts of his auto- 
biography is that which describes “A Crisis in his Mental History,” 
carrying him, as he says “ one stage forward.”” We do not refer to 
its moral bearings, interesting as it is in this regard, but to the 
light which it throws upon the subsequent inconsistent and vacil- 
lating character of his philosophical doctrines. Before this crisis 
he was a narrow and devoted Benthamist in his views of govern- 
ment and culture, of morals and philosophy; as the result of it 
he very essentially modified his principles in every one of these 
departments of speculation. Any attentive reader of his articles 
upon Coleridge, Bentham, and De Tocqueville, of his tract upon 
Utilitarianism and his additions to his father’s Analysis of the Human 
Mind, in the edition of 1867, could not fail to detect the evidences 
of a perpetual conflict between two opposing tendencies and almost 
contradictory principles. In the articleson Bentham and De Tocque- 
ville almost every characteristic philosophical principle to which 
Bentham and his father were fanatically devoted, except those 
technically theological, are deliberately combated. It was only in 
his devotion to certain practical measures of social and political re- 
form, that Mill adhered to his first teachers and stood fearlessly 
by their side as an active combatant. But he confesses that his 
father no longer sympathized with his political writings. Even his . 
Utilitarianism is another philosophy of Ethics from that taught by 
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Bentham respecting the sources of happiness which are open to 
man and the duty of spiritual culture for the independent satis- 
faction and strength which it ministers, although he retains the fatal 
necessitarianism which is inconsistent with any possible theory of 
obligation or responsibility. In the article on Coleridge the struggle 
to adjust a compromise between his traditional theories in respect to 
metaphysical truth and the new light which had awakened so many 
misgivings, is manifest in the manifold acknowledgments which he 
makes of the defective construction of Locke’s Philosophy by many, 
not to say the most of his so-called disciples, and his unfavorable rep- 
resentation, not to say travesty of the so-called transcendental or 
anti-Lockian metaphysics. It is amusing to observe how when he 
ventures at last to give in his adhesion to what he calls the school 
of Locke and Bentham, he skillfully attaches a “rider” to his expo- 
sition of their fundamental principle which neither Locke nor 
Bentham had ever announced, when he says, “‘ we see no ground for 
believing that anything can be the object of our knowledge except 
our experience and what can be inferred from our experience by the 
analogies of experience itself,” as if under “analogy” and “the 
analogies of experience,” there did not lie hidden a transcendental 
element, and so to speak an entire system of transcendental phi- 
losophy. A similar sensitiveness to the pressure of his obscure 
convictions, that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in his own philosophy, is abundantly manifest in almost 
every discussion in his System of Logic in which there is any occasion 
‘to refer to an underlying metaphysics. It is interesting and almost 
amusing to notice how uniformly in this treatise the author contrives 
to introduce a full exposition of his own metaphysics in the form and 
under the title of logical discussions, and avoids introducing the 
opposite philosophy under the plea that such questions would lead 
him into transcendental metaphysics. But in all these attempts to 
avoid grappling with fundamental issues, or to dispose of such 
questions by shuffling compromises, we discern the hazy unsettled 
mind which was determined to adhere to its original bent, even 
against its underlying convictions that its grounds might not have 
been thoroughly examined, or were not thoroughly trustworthy. 
The relations of Mr. Mill’s philosophy to that of Auguste Comte 
have been made the subject of a critical discussion by himself. The 
subject is not unfrequently referred to in his System of Logic. The 
deviations from Comte to which he attaches the greatest importance do 
not seem to be vital. Most of them are entirely consistent with his ac- 
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ceptance of every principle which is characteristic of and objectionable 
in the Positive Philosophy. They leave out of the universe the two re- 
lations of force and of design, and shut up science to the observation 

of phenomena, which are dignified with the name of facts, and to- 
the connection of these phenomena by the relations of likeness and 

of succession, which Comte secks to elevate by calling them laws. 

Mr. Mill does, indeed, dissent from Comte by contending for psy- 
chological phenomena as equally legitimate and equally worthy of 

scientific study with those which are sensible and material. He does, 

indeed, refrain from asserting that psychical phenomena are within the 
reach and resources of matter. He does not venture to contend that 

they are cerebral functions or physiological phenomena. These pecu- 
liarities, though important, are not in the highest sense vital, and Mill’s 
metaphysics are substantially Positivist, notwithstanding these posi- 
tions of dissent. But when he insists on using the term causation and 
those which are akin to it, in preference to those of mere succession, 
and freely owns that law and orderliness have usually been referred tu 
a mind, and yet fails to follow out with logical courage and consistency 
the import of the terms which he insists upon employing, we find fresh 
examples of his tendency to take advantage of the ambiguity of 

language to conceal from himself and his readers the uncertainty of 

his own principles and to use vacillating compromises in spheres of 

thought in which they are the least of all admissible. 

One of the most glaring examples of the same characteristic is 
furnished in Mill’s Analysis of the Philosophy of Induction. We did 
not need to be told by Mill himself that the works of Whewel! had 
first aroused his attention to those axioms or fundamental principles 
which must be assumed as the grounds of every interpretation of 
nature. The fact is sufficiently obvious from the frequent references 
to his opinions. Mill might reasonably find it impossible to accept 
the Kantian dialect and the Kantian metaphysics of Whewell, but he 
could not so easily evade the conclusiveness of the analysis by which 
Whewell demonstrates that Induction is more than an observation 
and registration of facts and requires more than an enumeration and 
arrangement of similar events or phenomena for the explanation of its 
sagacious anticipations and its decisive experiments. His characteris- 
tic candor bade him state the essential conditions of the process. After 
this careful and elaborate statement of the problem it excites nothing 
less than astonishment to find that Mill has the effrontery to contend 
that the assumptions that are essentially involved in Induction are the 
product of Induction itself, and in language like the following: “ The 
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uniformity in the succession of events, otherwise called the law of 
causation, must be received, not as a law of the universe, but of that 
portion of it only which is within the range of our means of mere 
observation, with a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent cases. To 
extend it further is to make a supposition without evidence, and to 
which, in the absence of any ground from experience for intimating 
its degree of probability, it would be ridiculous to affect to assign it.” 
—Logic, B. III., cxxi., § 5. Weare reminded when we read this 
passage of the bold utterances of a colored preacher concerning a 
passage in the sacred history of which his recollections were more 
confident than correct. “And the Lord said unto Moses in the 
Garden of Eden.”” Whereupon a brother behind, who was somewhat 
better informed, caught him by the coat and whispered, ‘“ Moses 
wasn’t there.” Upon which the preacher corrected himself, “And the 
Lord said unto Abraham.” Upon this followed a similar correction, 
to which the preacher, growing confident, repeated, “and the Lord 
said unto Abraham,” and the critic whispered more loudly and 
earnestly, “I say Abraham wasn’t there.” The preacher, growing 
excited, reiterated, “ I say Abraham was ¢here or thereabouts.” This 
is not the sole instance in which Mr. Mill substitutes a ¢hereadbouts of 
his own for a there of writers whom he follows and from whom he 
dissents. 

Mill’s editorial notes upon his father’s Analysis of the Human 
Mind furnish at least one striking illustration of the defects which 
have been named. Mr. Mill, the father, in his first edition of this 
work, 1829, had revived the Hartleyan and Priestleyan doctrine that 
inseparable associations explain the processes of belief and knowl- 
edge. In his examination of Hamilton the son confidently sets 
forth the same doctrine as the only and the all-sufficient solvent for 
most if not all of the problems of psychology and philosophy, as 
against the intuitive theory. And yet when he comes to criticise his 
father’s application of the same principle, to explain belief and knowl- 
edge, he rejects it as altogether insufficient and writes a long note in 
support of the position that de/ief cannot be resolved into the opera- 
’ tion of inseparable associations. When he had occasion to contend 
against Hamilton, as in XI Vth chapter of the Examination, he urges 
that the belief in causation can be fully explained by the repetition 
of the events which are associated as cause and effect; but when he 
analyses the belief of events that have occurred or will occur, he 
resolves this into two independent and original processes which he 
calls Memory and Expectation, leaving our knowledge and belief of 
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present objects and events to be vaguely classed as feelings or sen- 
sations. 

We have perhaps adduced too many illustrations of what we 
regard as Mr. Mill’s characteristic defects. His excellencies are 
manifold. Conspicuous among them is his patience of observation 
and analysis, and a disposition to be thorough whenever the princi- 
ples of his own philosophy rendered it possible. We have given our 
reasons for believing that he was not always perfectly ingenuous 
toward himself, but that under the pressure of a sharp and urgent 
necessity he suffered himself to be imposed upon by the ambiguity of 
popular terms and phrases, which conveniently disguised the dif- 
ference between a true and a false philosophy. 

It is not surprising that a writer who was not always candid toward 
himself should not be uniformly just toward others. It might seem 
almost harsh to say that he is not always even fair and generous. He 
never fails to make a show of candor and impartiality, and doubtless 
strives to persuade himself that he is so in fact. His Examination 
of Hamilton’s Philosophy was indeed a severe test of his mental up- 
rightness. He deliberately grappled with a writer of great learning, 
unquestioned acuteness, and undisputed preéminence, and he was 
strongly tempted to put him in fault on every possible occasion. 
Hamilton was by no means invulnerable. His habits of thinking and 
writing were not the most cautious. Most of his works were posthu- 
mous, and subject to the additional disadvantage of having been com- 
posed in parts at distant intervals of time, and under the pressure of 
immediate necessity. It might be supposed that many opinions 
which he had hastily formed or had somewhat inadvertently phrased, 
might not be consistent with those which were maturely adopted, 
although he suffered them to remain uncorrected in the manuscripts 
from which he lectured. An antagonist assailed under all these dis- 
advantages certainly deserved considerate and forbearing treatment. 
We cannot think that he always received either. Whether he did 
or did not, can be settled only by minute criticism of the several 
points of the discussion. A superficial perusal of the critique will not 
fail to leave the impression that Mill’s attitude toward Hamilton - 
is supercilious and ungenerous, and that there was little evidence of 
any magnanimous appreciation of Hamilton’s intellectual or personal 
superiority. Mill’s autobiography abounds in judgments concerning 
many eminent men among his contemporaries. Most of these esti- 
mates are unsatisfactory even when they are laudatory. Many of 
them seem studiously paradoxical and depreciating, and give evi- 
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dence of nothing so decisively as of a cold and self-centered temper 
on the part of Mr. Mill. Not a few are evidently biassed by anti- 
theological and anti-Christian prejudices. 

We have designedly avoided in this paper giving any prom- 
inence to the relation of Mr. Mill’s philosophy to theological 
opinions in religious belief. It is but simply just to say in conclu- 
sion that his philosophy provided scanty room and nutriment for 
either imaginative idealizations or religious faith. It had as little 
genuine sympathy with literature as it had with theology, and for 
one reason among many, that it was conceived in the spirit of 
partisanship rather than that of research. Mill was a well-trained 
logician, but he was not an accomplished philosopher. He was an 
effective advocate and a skillful expounder, but he was neither a 
broad- minded inquirer, nor a deep-minded interpreter of the consti- 
tution of the universe or the soul of man. He tells us very frankly 
of the striking changes which he experienced in respect to his 
opinions and aims, in respect to his judgments of literature, of 
culture, of the affections, and of Political Economy and Sociology. 
But by his own showing he never freed himself from the narrowness 
of the principles and habits in which he was trained. He was 
narrow to the last, narrow even when he strove to be liberal. He 
was narrow even in the affections of which he made a religion, the 
ethical fruits of which were cruel to others, however beneficent to 
himself. He was narrow in his culture, notwithstanding all his 
aspirations and efforts after beauty, pathos, or grace, in thought and 
diction, and narrowest of all in the dogmatic and ill-concealed con- 
tempt in which he held all those speculations and faiths concerning 
the Future Life or the Self-Existent God, which have uniformly 
fascinated even if they have greatly perplexed every truly great 
thinker of the human race. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. THE STUDY OF SOCIOL- 
oGy. By HERBERT SPENCER, AUTHOR OF “A SYSTEM OF 
PHILOSOPHY,” “ DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY,” ETC., ETC., NEW 
YorRK. D. APPLETON & CO.,549 & 551 BROADWAY. 


HE International Scientific Series is composed of works written 

by eminent men in different countries. It has been undertaken 
by a great American Publishing House, unsurpassed in resource and 
enterprise, and which thoroughly studies the drift of the age in 
order to meet its demands. As the Series, even if not introduced 
into our schools, will yet be widely read by our people, there is 
perhaps no literary enterprise of the day which should be so care- 
fully examined and so fully understood. Parents and teachers have 
a special interést in it. From the treatises of many eminent 
writers we have selected the recent work of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
as strikingly fitted to exhibit the aim and scope of the International 
Scientific Series. 

The volume we propose to examine becomes still more interesting 
because it is the avant courier of a mighty army, drilling and mar- 
shaling behind it forthe purpose of demolishing fossilized supersti- 
tions, and establishing a new era of scientific and social truth. Mr- 
Spencer is engaged, 


“ With the aid of three educated gentlemen in his employ, in collecting and organ. 
izing the facts concerning all orders of human societies, which must constitute 
the data of a true Social Science. He tabulates these facts so as conveniently to 
admit of extensive comparison, and gives the authorities separately. He divides the 
races of mankind into three great groups: the savage races, the existing civilizations, 
and the extinct civilizations, and to each he devotes a series of works. The first 
installment, The Sociological History of England, in seven continuous tables, folio, 
with seventy pages of verifying text, is now ready.” 


It is not therefore unnatural that we should examine carefully a 
popular work evidently prepared to announce and introduce the 
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more ponderous labors of this new Hercules who is to cleanse our 
world from its old errors. 

Mr. Spencer shows in the present volume, by way of illustration 
rather than of argument, the need, the nature, the difficulties, and 
the preparations for the study of Social Science. He enters 
especially into the discussion of various embarrassments—objective, 
and subjective—intellectual and emotional—arising from the bias of 
Education, of Patriotism, of Class, of Politics, of Theology, and 
then shows the peculiar discipline necessary for the mastery of his 
subject, and particularly the knowledge of Biology, and Psychology 
which it requires. His conclusion is a compact summary of all that 
precedes in the volume. 

If we have really succeeded in penetrating to the heart of the 
great enterprise contemplated by Mr. Spencer, we would say that its 
design is to develop a new Social Science from the theory of Evolu- 
tion. We understand him as asserting that the System of M. Comte 
was fundamentally defective in its ignorance of this doctrine. He 
says in regard to the French Philosopher :— 


“ Nor did he arrive at that conception of the Social Science which alone fully 
affiliates it upon the simpler sciences—the conception of it as an account of the most 
complex forms of that continuous redistribution of matter and motion which is going 
on universally. Only when it is seen that the transformations passed through during 
the growth, maturity, and decay of a society conform to the same principles as do the 
transformations passed through by aggregates of all orders—inorganic and organic 
—only when it is seen that the process is in all cases similarly determined by forces, 
and is not scientifically interpreted until it is expressed in terms of these forces— 
only then is there reached the conception of Sociology as a Science in the complete 
meaning of the word.” 


From this and other passages of Mr. Spencer’s book it is to be 
clearly inferred that his whole system is to be based on the concep- 
tion that from force and matter have been evolved all individual 
and all social life. Now surely a Philosophy of Society intended for 
the practical guidance of men should have for its foundation only 
established truth. Can our English sage defnonstrate that from 
force and matter have been derived the units and the aggregates of 
social phenomena? Will he show us in his promised volumes 
whence sprang the elements of the universe? Or given to him their 
existence and their motion, will he affirm it to be proven that they 
could arrange themselves into forms exhibiting an infinite beauty, 
and variety, and wisdom? Does he undertake to say that all the ques- 
tions discussed by the Oriental, and Greek, and Roman Philosophies 
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during ages, and which, where the Bible is not accepted, excite the 
modern world just as they agitated the ancient, are so absolutely 
put to rest by his arguments, or his dicta, that the old Materialism 
shall be a basis for the new Sociology ? To convince our times on 
this point is the first step in the gigantic labor he has imposed 
on himself. This alone we should consider a work sufficient to 
occupy a philosopher during all his days. It is no slight task to 
demonstrate that from force and matter have been evolved design, 
order, life, thought, emotion, will—the universe. It is no slight task 
to suppress the very protests of the human soul. The man who 
makes this first Herculean labor a mere preliminary of his enterprise 
must be in his own estimation a young god. 

Nor when the universe has been developed and arranged is Mr. 
Spencer willing to permit anything but the powers of nature to carry 
it forward in its vast and complicated movements. He brings Mr. 
Gladstone to an account for venturing to speak of a Providence. 
We do not propose to discuss the question whether all things are 
created and conserved by the ordinations of a personality infinite in 
being, and power, and wisdom. To avow our Atheism would, in 
many circles, add to our influence. This much we may dare to 
affirm without overwhelming criticism—there are yet two sides to 
the question. And we may ask what are we to think of a Sociology 
in an International Series, to be taught in our schools and to be 
read by our people, which is to expel from the world the very 
notion of a Providence? Practical Social Science should rest on 
admitted truth. Is it admitted truth that there is no superintending 
Deity? Has Mr. Spencer determined that question? Are his dicta 
sufficient without his arguments? If our author were content to 
meet the issue by patient investigations rather than by sneers and 
assertions, he might find that a second Herculean labor would be 
needed to construct the very threshold of his edifice. 

But we are also forced to the painful conviction that Christianity 
in any fair acceptation of the word, is to be eliminated from the new 
Science. This follows from the scheme of Evolution indicated as 
the germ from which all is developed. If we comprehend the drift 
and spirit of this book, it takes for granted that Christianity, except 
possibly in its moral teachings, is an exploded superstition. It is 
insinuated or asserted that its great central truths are to be ranked 
with the myths of the ages. Again and again they are treated with 
the most undisguised scorn and contempt. Does Mr. Spencer 
believe that the supernatural in Christianity is accepted without 
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proof? Does he imagine that the long line of the philosophers, and 
scholars, and statesmen of England, some of whom are possibly his 
equals in genius and learning, have believed the Bible as a mere 
tradition of their ancestors? Does he not know that all men of 
intelligence who receive the Scriptures ground their faith on their 
arguments? Their appeal for proof is always to their Reason. A 
mighty system of Evidences, around which has been gathered so 
much British intellect and scholarship, is not to be set aside by mere 
sneers. Will Mr. Spencer found his Sociology on conceptions at 
eternal war with the Scriptures, and venture no reasoning whatever 
on a subject so nearly touching mankind? Would not investigation 
here drive him into those fields of Theology he so much dreads, and 
of which he is so mournfully ignorant? Might it not pile on hima 
third Herculean labor, and defer indefinitely the appearance of his 
ponderous volumes? If he does not believe that there were giants 
in the past days, he certainly thinks there is one giant in his own. 
But suppose Mr. Spencer has succeeded in his introductory task. 
Let it be granted that he has demonstrated that the universe has 
been evolved from force and matter. Let it be granted that the 
whole scheme of things is carried forward, not bya divine personality, 
but by natural powers. Let it be granted that Christianity has been 
sneered, or ridiculed, or argued into a childish myth to be rejected 
by the manhood of our world. All this being accomplished, there 
remains a fourth Herculean labor—also merely preparatory to the 
great work—sufficient to startle any mortal but a Spencer, or a Comte. 
Our author points out with unexpected clearness the subtle 
influence of distorting prejudices, arising from the intellect, and the 
emotions, traceable to education, to patriotism, to class, to politics, 
to theology. He exhibits the discipline necessary to the mastery of 
Social Science. He sketches the advantages for its study to be 
derived from a knowledge of Biology and Psychology. Indeed the 
principal part of his book is occupied with illustrations, often loose, 
remote, and inapt, of the monstrous discouragements in the pursuit 
of the new philosophy. Never have we traveled over more dismal 
and arid wastes; sands, rocks, mountains piled into the heavens. If 
so much preparation is required by the disciple, how mighty must 
be the accomplishments of the master! In that conquest of preju- 
dices he describes as essential to a correct Social Science, our author 
would require a life prolonged through a century, with the daring of 
an Alexander, the powers of an Aristotle, and the sincerity of a Paul. 
The truth is Mr. Spencer has attempted impossibilities, and seenis 
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amusingly ignorant of the immense difficulties of his task, and his 
own incompetency for its accomplishment. The work he contem- 
plates is both a Cyclopedia in the area of its facts, and in the 
extent of its principles a Universal Philosophy. It embraces all his- 
tory, all science, all theology. It comprehends man in every 
individual and social relation. It would set aside God, Creation, 
Providence, Christianity. It would formulate and tabulate every 
phenomenon of body and of spirit in equations cf force and matter. 
It implies the mastery of all subjects, abstract and concrete, within 
the possible range of the human intelligence. The audacity which 
could conceive such a work is stupendous. The credulity which can 
glorify such a teacher is astounding. 

It is refreshing to know that Mr. Spencer has no faith in the 
practical success of his own efforts. To attempt to abolish God from. 
the universe, and religion from the consciousness; to divest man of 
his responsibility and of his immortality ; to resolve all phenomena, 
even of life and intelligence, into modifications of force and matter ; 
to change the beliefs, the hopes, the motives, the customs, the laws of 
millions of mankind, our author, in a lucid interval, perceives to be no 
slight undertaking, even for himself. We cannot but infer this universal 
wreck to be his aspiration, if not his expectation, and we are confident 
that most disastrous would be the result to thousands of our people, 
if the International Scientific Series should succeed in obtaining a 
wide circulation for the works of Herbert Spencer alone. If we 
might use an expression which is a seeming contradiction, we would 
say that his book was the forerunner of a Gospel of Atheism. Can 
the author prove it otherwise? He shall have an opportunity in the 
pages of this Review. 

But as we remarked, Mr. Spencer, after all, despairs that his 
designs can be accomplished. We think he will achieve more injury 
than he imagines. We will, however, let him speak for himself :— 


“The only reasonable hope is that, here and there one may be led, in calmer 
moments, to remember how largely his beliefs about public matters have been made 
for him by circumstances, and how probable it is that they are either untrue or par- 
tially true. When he reflects on the doubtfulness of the evidence which he gener- 
alizes, collected hap-hazard from a narrow area—when he counts up the perverting 
sentiments fostered in him by education, country, class, party, creed—when, observing 
those around, he sees that from other evidence and sentiments partially unlike his 
own, there result unlike views; he may occasionally recollect how largely mere 
accidents have determined his convictions. Recollecting this, he may be induced to 
hold these convictions not quite so strongly, may see the need for criticism of them, 
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with a view to revision, and, above all, may be somewhat less eager to act in 
pursuance of them.” 


This passage—like water after flames—proves the practical ineffi- 
ciency of Mr. Spencer's philosophy in producing in its author the 
modest and magnanimous spirit implied in his smooth words. Had 
this been the happy effect on himself, he would never have rushed 
forth on his Rozinante to conquer superstitions in so loose an armor 
—not the Hercules, but the Don Quixote of his age. M. Comte, a 
few years since, rode into the lists equally confident and equally 
encumbered. We venture to predict that with him Mr. Spencer will 
eventually figure on the pages of some Cervantes of scientific 
romance. 

The Positive Philosophy of M. Comte was to be perpetuated bya 
sort of Scientific Hierarchy. All nationalities were to be dissolved, 
and from Paris, as a center, three Bankers were to rule the world, 
while a Grand Pontiff of Philosophy was to give Positivism as a law 
to mankind. When we travel over the monotonous wastes of the 
book of Mr. Spencer; when we mark his attempts to sweep away 
from our world all that ennobles human existence ; when we notice 
his efforts to grasp all knowledge and impose his dicta on mankind, 
we cannot but think the Papacy of Materialism has transferred its 
throne to London. We decidedly prefer the French savan to the 
English sage. M. Comte centred the authority of his system in an 
organization embracing others. Mr. Spencer seems to be the sole 
oracle and the sole lawgiver. 

If we examine that part of his book relating to Discipline we 
have a key to his mental peculiarities. The only studies he recom- 
mends are the Abstract and the Physical Sciences. Man—with all his 
hopes, desires, passions, yearnings, aspirations—with his mighty 
impulses and his infinite capacities—is to be contemplated simply 
from the stand-point of the Mathematician and the Physicist, and to 
be formulated like an atom or a force. 

However we may differ from Mr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley, we 
recognize in them original genius and a mastery over special subjects. 
Mr. Spencer, however, in his efforts to acquire everything, has mas- 
tered nothing. His powers of suction are enormous. Illustrations 
drawn from a wide circle of knowledge flow from his pen with the 
facility of oil, and with something of its diffusiveness and opacity. 
But he is no exception to the law that what is gained in breadth is 
lost in depth. He staggers under the burdens of his acquisitions, 
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wandering uncertainly amid the mazes of the universe without any 
guide but his own puzzled spirit, and eager to drag others into his 
darkness. After all he will have to learn that only a specialist can 
be a vigorous and independent thinker. Hundreds of obscure men 
in the domain of politics and theology smile at his crude ignorances. 
A few years at the Bar or in the House of Commons would make 
him ridicule the absurdity of his own grand attempts. He may, 
with the assistance of three clerks, or a dozen clerks, compile his 
Cyclopzdias, and set the world in a doze, but he will never be the 
founder of an original and enduring Social Science. 

We may say in conclusion that never had atheism such an oppor- 
tunity. Christian publishers give to the world its theories of 
materialism. Christian booksellers vend them. Christian people 
buy them. How generous and sublime this confidence in the truth! 
The occupants of the citadel furnish the artillery for its overthrow. 
That particular battery we have been examining consists of guns 
which, under the flying colors of Popular Science, have been during 
a year making their monthly discharges. 


THE STORY OF EARTH AND MAN. J. W. Dawson, L.L.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Mon- 
treal. AUTHOR OF “ ARCHAIA,” “ ACADIAN GEOLOGY,” ETC., 
New YorK. HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


SUCH is the extent of knowledge in our age that the gifts of 
thorough analysis, simple arrangement, and clear statement are 
invaluable. Many minds lose themselves in the vastness of the 
areas around them, and above all things require a reliable guide. 
More than half the errors of our times arise from hasty observations, 
and inductions, crude generalizations, and slovenly statements. Our 
intellectual digestion is not equal to the demands upon it, and hence 
springs forth this interminable brood of sores, humors and diseases 
deforming the noblest age our world has ever seen. 

We are glad to meet a book free from the blemishes we have 
indicated. Mr. Dawson undertakes to tell the story of Earth and 
Man as read in the light Geological Science, and in a modest but 
manly way he accomplishes his task. Every part of his work 
evinces a mind in love with truth, excellently disciplined and 
balanced, enthusiastic yet always restrained, never mistaking fancies 
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for facts, speculations for truths, or theories for laws. We do not 
believe the ascertained verities of Geology could be more lucidly 
arranged, or expressed in a more correct and pleasing style. 

Dr. Dawson inclines to the nebular hypothesis as the way in 
which the creative energy first displayed itself, describes our world 
as a vast vaporous glowing comet, gradually contracting towards its 
center into a revolving globe of fire, and then in the long processes 
of its transformations exchanging its girdle of flames for an abyss 
of waters. He exhibits with the touches of a master the great 
geological cycles, extending through the Eozoic, the Cambrian, the 
Silurian, the Devonian, the Carboniferous, the Permian, the Mesozoic 
and the Neozoic ages, until the earth is prepared during millions of 
years in the laboratories of the Creator for the residence of man, at 
once its child, and king. We have no where seen any similar work 
which, in point of real ability, solid learning, and popular but 
thorough treatment, we could more cordially commend to reading 
people generally, and especially to the youth of our age. 

And now the writer must ask pardon of his brother critics fora 
digression from the immediate consideration of this excellent book. 

No man can study the explorations of modern Geology, and not 
be convinced that all the facts tend to prove that this earth was 
millions, or even billions of years in passing from its primordial 
condition to its present state. Nothing but a blind, and narrow, 
although it may be a sincere, bigotry can shut its eyes to the con- 
clusion. All interpretations of the Mosaic genesis which would 
crowd into six natural days the evolutions of cycles just next to 
infinite, cannot but seem forced and unnatural. 

On the other hand we cannot marvel at the sensitive shrinking 
of theologians from yielding the plain meaning of the very first 
chapter of the Bible. Its style is that of historical narrative. If 
you turn this to myth, you may turn everything to myth, and you 
are logically hurried to the conclusions of Strauss, which leave 
scarce a fact, not a miracle, not a mystery to Christianity. It is not 
strange that a Miller in striving to leap the mighty chasm between 
the scientist and the believer dizzied over the darkness, and fell with 
a sad cry of despair into the gaping and terrible abyss. 

Dr. Dawson wisely in the popular treatment of his subject steers 
clear of the difficulties between Scripture and Geology, contenting 
himself simply with battling against the materialistic conclusions of 
modern Evolution, and asserting constantly a manly faith in a per- 
sonal Creator. We hesitate to pass into the field he has so prudently 
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avoided, and yet feel constrained to state a theory which to ourselves 
reconciles the literal interpretation of the extremest orthodoxy with 
all the latitude the most confident scientist can desire. 

Let it be understood that our object is to approach the Theolo- 
gian who believes in a God as the cause and conserver of the 
universe, and to reconcile him to the inevitable conclusions of the 
Geologist. 

First, we say to him the revelations of the Scripture were often 
in vision. Isaiah saw the divine glory in vision. Ezekiel saw the 
Jewish history, and Daniel saw the Gentile history in vision. John 
saw the whole future of our world through time and eternity in 
vision. And we believe Moses saw its past in vision, and that what 
he saw truly he described literally. 

Let us explain more minutely. Each vision occupied a natural 
day, and at its conclusion the narrator, beginning where his mind 
left off beholding, described the day as the evening and the morning, 
and not, as would be otherwise most natural, the morning and the 
evening. Moses may have seen brought into existence the nebular 
elements of La Place, first diffused over space, and then in obedience 
to the creative power and wisdom, forming into bright gaseous 
globes, whirling about their centers, and throwing off their satellites, 
and gradually assuming the present relations of planets and suns in 
innumerable revolving systems. If he beheld this, however, he has 
not recorded it. He first describes what was exhibited to his mind 
—our earth in that geological era when it was robed in darkness—a 
black chaotic globe, like a vast spot on his vision. He hears the 
words—“ Let there be light,” and suddenly from one part of the 
dark sphere burst forth flames, representing precisely the period so 
vividly painted on the page of Mr. Dawson. The spectacle lasted a 
day. It was literally what Moses described, and yet just as truly 
stands for the mighty era’of the scientists. 

On the second day the seer beheld our globe, with the fire and 
water about it, in a furious contest of gases and vapors, until at last 
it is encircled by the clear expanse of heaven. Again Moses nar- 
rates what he saw. Yet his vision also figures that geological epoch 
when our atmosphere, during the physical and chemical processes 
of ages, was assuming its present form, and settling into those pro- 
portions of oxygen and nitrogen which fit it to sustain the lives of its 
inhabitants. . 

On the third day Moses saw a representation of the rising moun- 
tains, the sinking valleys, the gathering oceans, and the collecting 
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streams, with the creepings forth of vegetable life, describing lit- 
erally what was present to his soul, and yet what typified another 
epoch which the reader may also find substantially depicted by the 
glowing pen of Dr. Dawson. 

On the fourth day, for the first time, appeared to the mental 
eye of the prophet the lights in the firmament of heaven—sun, 
moon, and stars in the expanse above—and on the fifth day the 
swarming life of rivers, seas, and oceans, with the fowls flying from 
the waters, all really visible, and really recorded, yet representing 
cycles of evolution, as long and as various as even Mr. Darwin could 
desire. 

So on the sixth day, Moses saw in vision the beasts rising from 
the ground, and man formed from the dust of the earth, and described 
what he witnessed, and yet what also typified mighty periods of the 
developments of animal life, stretching over cycles protracted enough 
to satisfy the demands of Mr. Huxley, or to soften possibly the 
contempt of Mr. Spencer. 

Here is a system of interpretation at once literal and figurative, 
in conformity with the whole genius of the Scriptures, which seems 
in harmony, with the plain facts of the Geologist, and yet in no 
degree disturbs the orthodoxy of the Theologian. We simply, yet 
hesitatingly, suggest it, hoping it may give to some other mind the 
relief it has afforded to our own. If it be correct, on the one hand, we 
have Moses in the past describing the whole formative history of our 
world to the beginnings of being, and, on the other hand, St. John, 
in the future, describing the whole onward history of our world 
through eternity itself. 

Asking pardon for our detention and digression, and also for our 
own boldness, we would suggest further, if this scheme should prove 
true, we perceive how entirely the simple, the brief, the sublime 
record of Genesis accommodated itself to the infant conceptions of our 
race, without any sacrifice of fact, while, in these marvelous devel- 
opments of Modern Science, it harmonizes with every discovery, 
anticipating the future, and containing in itself the germs of all the 
knowledge which the admirable researches of physicists will ever 
develop in the progress of our race. 

We also venture to add that the more the original text of the 
first chapter of Genesis is studied, and especially the peculiar, grand, 
almost rhythmical structure of the language, the more thoroughly it 
will be found in harmony with the theory we have unfolded. Thus 
also is accounted for, that impression of sublimity produced at the 
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beginning of our Bibles, and arising from the fact that the writer had 
pictured to his soul scenes vast and awful, beyond the scope of words, 
and yet communicating through words a felt mysterious power. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By JOHN FORSTER. VOLS. I, 
II, AND III. PHILADELPHIA: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


WE approached these volumes exposed to all the prejudices 
which could be excited by the severe censures discharged against their 
author when the plan of his biography first became known to the 
public. The impression left by a careful perusal is that he has 
been most unjustly blamed and most strangely misunderstood. It 
appears to us that no man living could have performed the task 
better. We believe that he has been conscientious, industrious, dis- 
criminating, and delicate, and if he has not given us a true portrait 
of Charles Dickens, socially and intellectually, as far as the nature of 
his relations permitted, then is a faithful picture impossible. 

The career of Mr. Dickens is in some respects a phenomenon in 
literature, and we should be thankful for such ample means of study- 
ing it. He shot up into a sudden, wide and brilliant popularity in 
the very glow of his young manhood, and maintained his position 
until long after the period of middle life, exciting, probably, more 
persons of all ages, classes, and nations to tears and smiles than any 
writer who has ever lived, except Shakespeare, and possibly, Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Mr. Dickens was certainly a shrewd judge of men and things, and 
knew perfectly well what he did when he took Mr. Forster to his 
heart, entrusted to him his autobiography, consulted him about all 
his writings, and for thirty-three years continued with him the most 
sacred and intimate confidences of friendship. The result isa minute 
picture, not by a weak, toadying, and garrulous Boswell, but plainly 
by aman who could admire without idolizing, and point out the 
faults of a genius to whom he was enthusiastically devoted. Sucha 
faithful friend is more invaluable to a writer than a writer can ever 
by any possibility be to him. And if there are certain passages of 
Mr. Dickens's life suppressed in these volumes, we are relieved from 
stories of scandals over which the veil had better rest at present, and 
perhaps forever. 

Mr. Forster has aimed to present all the most important events in 


the intellectual life of Mr. Dickens, to trace the history of his works 
VOL, I—27 
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as they grew in his own mind, to give his opinions and impressions 
as they flashed forth in his correspondence, to explain why he with- 
drew so large a portion of his life from his authorship for his readings, 
to describe his habits, motives, labors, and draw for the world a por- 
trait of one he so long knew and so warmly admired. Our author 
had as a basis for his work a sketch of the early years of his subject 
from his own inimitable hand. Then, in addition to conversational 
communications, were innumerable letters to himself and others. 
The former were more than sufficient for many volumes, and he had 
to determine whether to gather his material chiefly from these, or 
largely also from a mass of promiscuous correspondence. A decision 
under such circumstances was most trying. The letters to Mr. Fors- 
ter began in young manhood, extended through more than thirty 
years of the life of Charles Dickens, and seem to have been the very 
outgushings of his soul without the least reserve. They were dashed 
off at the whim or the impulse of the moment, and, sparkling with 
their spontaneity, are really bright miniatures of genius penciled 
unconsciously by itself. Never was there such an opportunity for 
biography. We think Mr. Forster was right in taking advantage of 
it, even at the risk of censure for imputed egotism by persons 
disappointed of an expected notoriety, and at the peril of tempests 
to be discharged against him by the relentless republic of literature. 
To have shirked the responsibility would have been cowardice. 
Whatever was the motive of Mr. Forster, his decision was correct. 
As a consequence, and the best thing in the book, we have a view of 
each of his most distinguished works, germinating in the mind of 
Mr. Dickens and proceeding through all the stages of their youth 
from the forming bud to the full flower. 

Next to the touching events which saddened the life, and shaped 
the character of the future novelist, and to the records of his brilliant 
literary triumphs, and to those matrimonial troubles from which 
the veil is only slightly lifted, our interest attaches to that period 
of hesitation when he was balancing between consecration to his 
authorship and the fascinations of his readings. At this crisis was 
revealed the inherent weakness of the man. We do not think that 
Mr. Dickens was much influenced by the love of money. Possibly 
his avarice may have grown as it was fed. Possibly there may have 
been more criminal excitements which stimulated unrest. We are 
seeking now the intellectual cause which occasioned such a change 
in the pursuits of Mr. Dickens. Authorship was with him an instinct 
and a joy. His soul was in the creations of his genius. He lived 
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and walked and talked with the characters he called forth, and which 
were to him far more intense and real than to the thousands weeping 
and laughing over them in pictured words. Such a world, however, 
like the paint and glare and tinsel of the stage, will lose its charms. 
The hard condition of the novelist is a reaction from his dreams back 
to sharp, and often terrible realities. Mr. Dickens was no exception 
to the law. We have no doubt that the exhaustions, caused by his 
convivial habits, intensified in his case the recoil. Besides, excessive 
production had plainly made invention flag and composition less a 
delight. Fancies and plaudits failed to satisfy. And when excite- 
ments from without and from within were expehding themselves, Mr. 
Dickens, greatly we fear from his own fault, had no solace in his 
home. Never has been presented a more pitiable spectacle of inner 
misery in the very blaze of unexampled success. Mr. Dickens should 
have conquered himself. He should have stood by his wife—the 
mother of his ten children. He should have been faithful to his 
gift as a writer. But he yielded. Plunging into the excitements of 
his theatricals and his readings, he won brilliant yet transient 
triumphs at the price of over-taxed and wasted energies, and with 
the catastrophe of a sad and final overthrow, when his powers should 
have been in the very glory of their strength. 

Precisely the place in literature Mr. Dickens will occupy no man 
can yet predict. The whole success of his delineations was certainly 
in the lower spheres of life, and nearly all his works smell of the 
street, the garret, and the den. He seems to us the Hogarth of nov- 
elists. But if his domain was narrow, within it, his creations were 
exhaustless and he reigned supreme. If he often exhibits sameness 
and sometimes, in his latter days, even poverty, yet we believe his 
best. characters will live while our language lives, and continue to 
excite the smiles and tears of future generations. 

It is sometimes said that Mr. Dickens never presented any high 
and noble ideals of life. But did Homer? Did Shakespeare? Did 
even Sir Walter Scott? The successful master in the art of fiction, 
who finds a place in the hearts of men, must paint human nature as 
it is, not as it ought to be, and idealize facts rather than fancy 
perfections. 

That Mr. Dickens was a sincere believer in Christianity may no 
longer be questioned. How far his faith controlled his life and was 
operative in his character, we may safely leave to Him, whose infinite 
love and justice and wisdom can alone decide the momentous issues 
of our mixed and complicated probation. 
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A curious question is suggested by the sensitiveness of Mr. Dick- 
ens to criticism. He appears generally to have avoided reading the 
opinions expressed concerning his works. Once, however, a severe 
comment of the Times inflicted a fearful wound. Should an author 
having amission with his pen shun or study the judgments of his 
critics? To avoid them seems weakness, and may make him more 
sore and vulnerable. Besides, much may be gained even from ene- 
mies. On the other hand, what a waste of time, possibly of patience, 
to peruse dismal stupidities, and become familiar with a brood 
hatched by envy, jealousy, and hatred! Every writer of sense will 
welcome a manly criticism, which seeks his good and that of others by 
pointing out both beauties and faults, and giving judgments according 
to fair standards. The world of letters resembles the world of na- 
ture. There are lions of criticism, and creatures elephantine in their 
solemn ponderosity. There are also wolves, and bears, and tigers, 
and even hyenas, and jackals. Or passing into the domain of wings, 
there are owls with wise blinkings and wild hootings, and bats, dart- 
ing round deviously in their stupid blindness. Nor must we over- 
look the vultures in their noble work of purifying our world, nor the 
jays, and sparrows, and woodpeckers, indispensable to orchards. 
Even insects, with their buzz and sting, have a grand moral and scien- 
tific use. They educate patience, while living, and when dead form 
the most brilliant specimens of cabinets. In fixing the place of a 
writer of merit, who can survive the assaults of critics, their brochures 
are as precious as fossils to a geologist. 

Whatever may have been the wit and the frailty of Charles 
Dickens, we must remember, to make any fair estimate of his char- 
acter, that beneath the sparkle, and the fun, and the tragic horrors 
of his tales there was often a deep purpose to correct old abuses, 
which helped forward reforms in schools, and hospitals, and prisons, 
and even in society and in government, and left a mark for good on 
our age. It is this new function of Fiction which redeems it from its 
demoralizing tendencies and saves it from a deserved banishment by 
the State, such as that decreed for it by Plato in his Republic. 
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RECENT ITALIAN PUBLICATIONS. Reviewed by Prof. Angelo De 
Gubernatis, Florence. 


Chronicles and Statutes of the City of Viterbo. Compiled by Ig- 
nazio Ciampt. Florence: Viensseuxy. One vol. This work, the 
result of twenty-five years of research, comprises the chronicles of 
Viterbo, in part re-arranged from the preceding chronicles of 
Gottifredo, Lancilotto, and Geronimo di Viterbo, and in part con- 
tinued from those of Nicola della Tuccia, a writer of the 15th 
century. The chronicles of Nicola della Tuccia are followed by 
fragments cf those of Giovanni di Iuzszo for the years 1475 and 
1477, and by the records of the Sacchi family of Viterbo. The 
chronicles are enriched by Signor Ciampi with numerous notes, as are 
also the important statutes, which latter extend back to the year 
1251. 

Industrial Italy. Studies by Prof. Alberto Errera,made with special 
reference to the Countries of the Upper Adriatic: Maritime Industry. 
Rome: Turin: Florence: Loescher. Signor Errera is one of those few 
writers who consider history as a continuous record of life, and 
life as something which is demonstrated in history; therefore, in 
recording the maritime enterprises of the Venetian Republic, he 
has presented the alterations in the political and social eonditions 
of the people, as well as those of the country. The present work is 
divided into two books; the first treats of the history of industry, 
and is destined to ‘serve as an introduction to a series of special 
monographs which Prof. Errera proposes to write, the first of which, 
referring to maritime industry, with its accompanying notes, occupies 
the entire second volume. The author being a Venetian, and liv- 
ing at Venice, has naturally a predilection for Venetian industry, 
which serves as his starting-point, and also as his point de retour. 

Spagna. Edward de Amicis. Florence: Barbera. Signor de 
Amicis is a young Piedmontese officer, and one of the most sympa- 
thetic of our prose writers. He who reads this book, fascinating for 
the beauty of its descriptions, and its poetical enthusiasm, wiil, 
however, doubt somewhat whether it is the exact reflection of that 
Spain which De Amicis has seen with his own eyes, and will be 
inclined to think that the author owes much to the glamour of pre- 
conceived ideas, and to his desire to maintain in the mind of his 
readers a large portion of that illusion with which he himself 
started out on his travels. Although the author’s rich imagination 
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leads him to describe his own fancies rather than the reality of the 
things he sees, his book contains, notwithstanding, many character- 
istic and instructive pages. 

Art Essays, by Francesco Dall Ongaro. Posthumous Edition: with 
a brief Biography by G. Mongert. With Illustrations, and a Portrait 
of the Author. Milan and Naples: Hoepli. This is a book which 
can be confidently recommended to American readers, as showing 
how much Dall’ Ongaro has labored in the cause of contemporaneous 
Italian art. Love for art had become in him a species of religion; 
it was his great object to acquaint himself with whatever of the 
beautiful, artistic Italy produced. Himself a distinguished poet, 
he communicated to his writings an ideal character, and his criti- 
cisms are always poetical and in good taste. 

Statutes of the Commonwealth of Padua from the Year 1200 to 
the Year 1285. Padua; Sachetto. These statutes belong to the most 
glorious portion of our medizval history, and reveal more than any- 
thing else, the politics and practical sense of the Italians, and their 
especial aptitude for self-administration, without the protection of 
either national or foreign rulers. Of these statutes, the most im- 
portant is that of the year 1275, relating to the downfall of the 
tyrannical family of the Ezzolini, and referring in a great measure to 
the republican statutes of the 12th century; the first of its articles, 
for instance, being intended to limit the power of the mayor. Addi- 
tional importance is given to these statutes by the numerous 
instructive notes of Prof. Gloria, as indicating, from the Latin in 
which they are written, that the Paduan dialect had suffered from 
the influence of outside barbarism. 

The Fesuits and the Republic of Venice. Diplomatic Documents 
collected by Professor Giuseppe Cappelletti. Venice: Grimaldo. Of 
the documents which Professor Cappelletti has copied from the 
archives of the order at Venice, one series alone unites in itself the 
history of the Venetian Republic to the year 1606. These docu- 
ments form an edifying work for those who desire to penetrate the 
mystery of the lives and politics of the Jesuits. The appendix 
provides other documents referring to their return to Venice (from 
the papal brief of Alexander VII. extending them his grace, to that 
of Pio VII. recalling them after their expulsion by Clement XIV.), 
and also several rare and hitherto secret manuscripts which will be 
consulted with interest in any proposed history of the Jesuits—that 
great work yet to be written; as neither the infamous libels nor the 
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numerous apologies issued as influences for or against them, can 
pretend to the name of history. 

Italian Independence. A History by Cesare Cantu: divided into 
three Periods: French, German, and National. Turin. Two vol- 
umes only have as yet appeared; a third is in course of preparation. 
Cantu: has already written a history of the last hundred years, but it 
was general, and narrated only their most important events. In 
the present history of Italian independence, the account is confined 
to Italy alone in our own century, and its public events are illus- 
trated by many anecdotes, some of them being derived from secret 
sources by Canti’s diligent researches among the Italian archives, 
and others being the result of his own personal observations, or 
those of the many prominent personages with whom the historian 
has been acquainted. The events narrated are almost all curious 
and important, and the relative judgments are impartial and tem- 
perate. 

Unpublished Letters of Ugo Foscolo. Edited by G. S. Perosino. 
Turin: Vaccarino. This work contains nearly two hundred letters, 
the majority of which are written in confidence to his family. The 
affection displayed is remarkable. The love of Foscolo for his 
mother, his tenderness towards his sister Rubina and his little 
brother Giulio, glow in these pages with all their sweet purity. The 
notes with which Signor Perosino accompanies the text of these 
letters, add nothing to their value, and are superfluous as attempting 
to increase their educational efficacy, which is already very great. 

Notes and Memoirs of an Economist. Gerolamo Boccardo.. Genoa: 
Sordo—Muti. This elegant volume contains forty-two different arti 
cles by the great and gifted Genoese writer and economist, which 
were hitherto scattered through divers journals and pamphlets, and 
as now collected furnish an agreeable and instructive work, giving 
at the same time popular expression to those important economic 
ideas of the wise author which tend to solve several minute prob- 
lems of practical life. He is a distinguished scientific scholar, who 
studies to investigate the truth of principles and facts, and who illu- 
mines them through the medium of that eloquent language of which 
his eminent literary culture has made hima master. He is espe- 
cially competent to treat of purely economical questions, and it may 
be assumed that his opinions on such subjects will be met with great 
interest and consideration. His treatment of other matters indicates 
his versatile genius, which causes him to give expression to new and 
often useful ideas. 
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Eva. A Narrative by Giovanni Verga. Milan: Treves. We 
have here the loves of a ballet-dancer recounted with that force 
and imagination of style of which we already have an example in the 
Jacopo Ortis of Foscolo. We are brought, perhaps, in contact with 
too much rude realism ; but the author, after having described the 
orgies of vice, in which both reason and faith forsake the soul of the 
artist, still mercifully reserves to it, as its only remaining attribute, 
remorse. The soul inhales the breath of evil, but fortunately escapes 
its actual contagion. Had it yielded to the weakness of temptation, 
Signor Verga, instead of following the lead of Foscolo, would have 
run the risk of imitating Dumas fils, a fact that would neither have 
augured well for the author nor for Italian literature. 

Italian Glossological Archives. Edited by G. I. Ascoli. Turin: 
Loescher. This is a publication which will give additional import- 
ance to Italian science. The whole of the first volume, which is 
intended to classify the second, is not yet issued. It is the work of 
Prof. Ascoli, and contains his admirable essay on the Sardinian dia- 
lects, which extend from Coira in the Swiss Canton of Grigioni to 
the boundaries of Friuli. No dialect has ever been examined with 
greater minuteness than these by Ascoli, bringing to light as he has 
done the essential characteristics of a whole family of Italian dia- 
lects. The second volume contains some special linguistic mono- 
graphs; one by Prof. Ascoli himself, on the German dialect; one 
on the Modenese dialect, by Prof. Giovanni Flechia; and “ De Vul- 
gari Eloquio di Dante,” by Prof. D. Ovidio. The “ Italian Glosso- 
logical Archives” of Prof. Ascoli are warmly recommended to the 
attention of all American philologists. 

We may include among other recent Italian publications worthy 
of recommendation, the following : 

Illustrious Italians. By Cesare Cantu. Milan: G. Brigola. 
The biographical sketches are numerous and interesting. 

La Vita Nuova di Dante Aligheri, revised from the manuscripts, 
and printed additions, preceded by a study of Beatrice, and enriched 
with illustrations. Edited by Alessandro D’ Ancona. Pisa: Wistri 
Bros. An elegant edition. 

Donnina’s Treasure. A Romance by Salvatore Farina. Milan: 
Lombarda. Distinguished by the poetic grace of the descriptions 
and characters. 

New Poems by Enotrio Romano (Giosué Carducci). Imola: Galeati. 
Remarkable for classic elegance of form and vigor of imagination. 
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Why Italian Literature is not Popular in Italy. Critical Letters 
by Ruggiero Bonghi. Milan: Valentiner & Mues. Containing 
numerous witty and just observations. 

Studies in Literature and Art. By Tullo Massarani. Florence: 
Le Monnier. The style is vivid, the language spirited and fine, and 
the observations profound and original. 

Dante According to Tradition. Researches by Giovanni Papanti. 
Leghorn: Vigo. Interesting for its many curious notes. 

Moral Progress, Civil and Literary, as manifested in the Works of 
Alessandro Manzoni. 2vols. Milan: Legros. These volumes abound 
in information, at times somewhat prolix. 

The Poems of Hesiod. Translated by Dr. Pozsuolo. Milan: Ber- 
nardoni. Distinguished for its careful erudition. 

In Youth. Verses by Domenico Mitelli. Cantanzaro: Author's 
Press. Fresh and original. 

Physiology of Love. By Paolo Mantegazza. Milan: Bernardont. 
Remarkable for originality of observation and warmth of expres- 
sion. 

A Life of Filial Sorrow. Translated from the Fapanese by Carlo 
Valenziana. Rome: Barbera. An excellent work well translated. 

The Nuptials of Mark Antony. Altieri. A work of the 15th 
century. Published by Enrico Narducci: Rome. Interesting for its 
accounts of the customs of the ancient Romans. 


POEMS OF CONSOLATION. NEW YorK: A. S. BARNES & Co. 


ONE feels as little like being coldly critical over this beautiful 
volume, as he would among the gravestones whose simple emblems 
tell of the love and grief of bereaved mothers. 

The publishers have entrusted the selection of its contents to 
one unnamed, but of such exquisite taste and poetic feeling as to 
raise more than a surmise in our minds that the compiler must be a 
true poet. 

In a range so extensive and varied that the fewest lovers of the 
divine art can fail to find something from their favorite authors, cer- 
tainly nothing short of the infallible instinct perhaps of unborn poesy, . 
could have preserved the editor, as we must admit to be the case, from 
the commission of any serious literary mistake in so delicate a task. 

Mrs. E. Browning’s limited and exclusive circle of admirers will 
find her well represented here—in “ A Child’s Grave at Florence” 
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—not indeed in the usual shadowy veil of mystic and occult meaning, 
which she loves too well to cast over plain Saxon speech until it 
needs an interpreter as much as unknown tongues or the symbols 
of the Rosicrucians, but in words of simple and tender maternal 
feeling, which find a response in every sorrowing human heart. 
We wish we had space to give some of these pure pearls of song, 
brought from such deep, dark seas of human anguish, as none, save 
herself in the almost diseased sensitiveness of her strange, sublime 
genius, has ever fathomed. Here from the inmost sources of that 
heart, so sorely stricken by domestic sorrows, Longfellow gives us 
the parable in song of the “ Reaper and the Flowers” and “ Resig- 
nation ”—the latter, in its soft melodious flow of thought and rhythm, 
beginning so sadly, but heightening as it goes away from the shadow 
of personal grief into a tender gladness in the light of Christian hope, 
reminding us of a spring born in the hillside, beneath the gloomy 
shade of overhanging weeping-willows, but soon gliding amid grassy 
meadows into summer sunshine. Under this potent, universal spell 
of parental sorrow, mellowing, purifying the most rugged natures, 
even Russell Lowell hides the ever keen and ready blade of his wit 
in its sheath, and with the gentleness of the true poet, which is 
nearest akin to the mother’s own, sings softly, we fancy in the twi- 
light, to the little Mabel on his knee, of the other sister under her 
snowy shroud. But among so many sweet flowers of poesy, the 
difficulty is in selecting even a few to specially commend to those 
addressed by the “ Poems of Consolation.” Some of the most 
exquisite among them are by anonymous writers, or writers compar- 
atively little known. We feel, however, constrained to pay a passing 
tribute to the wonderful beauty of T. Aldriche’s “ Baby Bell,” 
which somehow brought up before us a vision of a white lily of the 
Nile, born of the dark river and nursed on its bosom into the most 
perfect thing among flowers. 

We trust this charming volume will find an open way to the 
hearts and homes of the great multitude of mourners, for whose con- 
solation it is meant. 


- PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. THE FOUNDATIONS OF A CREED. 
By G. H. LEwEs. Boston: J. R. OsGoop & Co. 





WE can oaly conceive of Mr. Lewes as, intellectually, a born rebel. 
In nursery and school-room his career must have been attended with 
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an unwonted ferment and hubbub of revolutionary ideas. After 
various minor adventures of the quill, prophetic with dash and 
daring, his first marked appearance in the literary arena, in that 
immature, but clever and piquant society-novel, “ Ranthorpe,” gave 
a sharp jar to sundry well-established conventional proprieties, 
owing to opinions which his later life has proved to have been not 
the reckless ebullitions of youth, but genuine convictions. Follow- 
ing other graver efforts, indicative of the new tendency of his mind 
toward science, his profound treatise upon the “ Physiology of Common 
Life’ placed him conspicuously among that small but daring coterie 
of Positivists, who shake so fiercely and resolutely at the foundations 
of existing belief. His bare name, therefore, upon the present 
volume, prepared us for something revolutionary and original in the 
realm of matter. Even the title, “ Problems of Life and Mind,” did 
not startle us into expectation of finding aught beyond his ordinary 
vein; but when the “ Foundations of a Creed” were added, we dis- 
covered that even Mr. Lewes was capable of giving us a surprise. 
This is certainly the crowning deed of an audacious intellectual 
career. In truth, we had invested H. Spencer alone with the sub- 
lime self-centered poise and oracular utterance adequate to such an 
enterprise, and had anticipated the crystallization of Azs philosophy 
into acreed. But he has been forestalled—not by a bolder, but a 
more impetuous ambition. Not even the wreck of Comte and his 
cultus—just over the channel—was a sufficient warning as to the 
possible doom of the founder of a new creed. There is a mingling 
of awe with our lighter thoughts as we gaze upon it! What if this 
should prove—the Bible of modern Science—the religion of the 
Future? Ve victis/ 

Mr. Lewes puts in no claim—to borrow a legal phrase—for 
novelty, in respect to the principles or methods of the new dispensa- 
tion. His use of “universal experience” as the touchstone of 
knowledge—which is to his whole system what the crucible is to the 
chemist—is essentially the same as that with which Hume wrought 
so effectively among established beliefs. Spencer, Huxley, and 
Buckle have familiarized our minds with the application of the 
scientific methods in their several departments. 

The novelty is simply in the re-adjustment of the old method to a 
new object. That object is metaphysics; and it is in treating meta- 
physics as though it were physics that the grand result of a new 
creed is to be attained. By this means the hitherto irreconcilables 
are, to the peace and joy of mankind, to be brought into ultimate 
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and eternal harmony. Upon the foundation of this sacred union, 
‘the religion of metaphysico-science is to be reared. This is the key- 
note of the book. It is the new scheme of Reconciliation, and Mr. 
Lewes is its mediator. But Mr. Lewes’ is a brain, which even at 
such an awful elevation, is not made dizzy. 

One thing, for a moment, seems to discompose the nerves of 
Mr. Lewes in his new position. On the threshold of his undertaking 
his fancy paints a vision of metaphysicians and scientists, for once 
joined in asking, is “Saul also among the prophets?” And all his 
English reserve cannot wholly conceal his uneasiness in a situation 
so consciously equivocal. On page 59 it finds expression, if until 
then with difficulty suppressed : 


“There has probably,” Mr. Lewes says, “ arisen in the minds of some readers a 
feeling of uneasy distrust, and in others a feeling of surprise, at ‘finding me advo- 
cating the study of metaphysics. ‘Zzmeo Danaos’ will be the remark of the former. 
‘He has relinquished the Positive Philosophy’ will be the remark of the latter. The 
first suspicion I cannot remove. The second can be easily answered.” 


We candidly think Mr. Lewes has good reason to feel the dis- 
trust “ he cannot remove.” And it does not arise from his antece- 
dents—for to every man a change of belief is possible—so much, as 
from his own previous words, which reveal a consciousness of some- 
thing which must strike others as suspicious, if not insincere, in his 
apparent relation to metaphysics. It is true that he declares that 
his present position is “not a retreat, but a change of front,” and 
that the point of his assault now is the metaphysical method, and 
not the very existence of metaphysical truth. But after speaking 
with the most bitter scorn of the metaphysical tendency in the 
human mind, he abandons the idea of wholly eradicating it by open 
attack, declaring, in angry despair, “No array of argument, no 
accumulation of contempt, no exhibition of the fruitlessness of its 
effort, has sufficed to extirpate the tendency toward metaphysical 
speculation.” And it isin this vein of hopelessness that he adds, 
with a significance of which he seems unconscious: “ The continu- 
ance of metaphysical inquiry is, for the present at least, inevitable.” 
It is impossible to resist the impression that, as a mere superior’s con- 
cession to the absurdity and stupidity of human nature, he is willing 
to be “all things to all men, that by any means he might win 
some;” that, temporarily and for an end, he is ready to assume a 
part, even at the sacrifice of the candor that might be expected in 
the founder of a true philosophy. In this plasticity to the hour and 
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the audience, one is reminded, not of the sacred author of the words 
just quoted, who never, for any temporary object, yielded an essen- 
tial truth, but rather of the old Jesuit policy in India, when to win 
the Bramins its missionaries put on the garb of the Bramins, and 
adopted the ideas and rites of Braminism, so forming a curious 
cultus, of which the centaur might be the fitting symbol. It suffered 
the deserved fate of a compromise with fact—some might say of 
imposture. 

Such a grave charge as unreality in Mr. Lewes’ sudden con- 
version to metaphysics should not be made without evidence. We 
think it is found beyond doubt, in even a brief examination of the 
nature and, with emphasis, of the inevitable result, of the scientific 
method as applied by Mr. Lewes to metaphysical philosophy. 

As we have remarked, the foundation of Mr. Lewes’ discovery 
rests upon the “ Experience”’ of the father of sensational philoso- 
phy, Hume. They differ only in this, that while the latter formu- 
lates it into an argument against miracles only, the former extends 
its arena to the whole cosmos, as it relates to man. “ Experience,” 
to condense his elaborate definition into its substance, “ is thesum of 
the accumulated knowledge of individuals and the race, susceptible 
of verification by the scientific method,” which Mr. Lewes dogmatic- 
ally embodies in certain tests and rules. As to every objecf of research, 
the question arises on the threshold, can it be admitted into this 
sacred circle of the past and present experience of mankind? Mr. 
Lewes has fifteen fixed inexorable rules, by which to determine this 
question ; the most important of which to our immediate purpose are 
the first: “‘ No problem to be mooted, unless it be presented in terms 
of experience and be capable of empirical investigation ;” and rule 
fourth: ‘“‘ No agent to be admitted unless it has a sensible basis, nor 
any agency unless it be verifiable or calculable”’ (that is, capable 
of mathematical or experimental demonstration, like a theory in 
geometry or a law in chemistry). We can best see the drift and 
design of this method in specimens of Mr. Lewes’ own illustrations. 
Say the object of investigation is the “ Vital Principle” of certain 
physiologists. In this, and every question, there are three factors. 
1st. The unknowable. 2d. The speculative or hypothetical, but 
knowable. 3d. The knowable. The first division, under the first 
rule, dismisses at once all the vague fancies and current beliefs not 
based on research, into that infinite limbo which Mr. Lewes terms 
“a morass of uncertainty where all footing yields and all tests fail.” 
The second rules out all hypotheses, however ingenious and plaus- 
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ible, which may be true, but yet await verification. In this particular 
case of the “ Vital Principle,” according to Mr. Lewes, at this stage 
the work is done, the “ vital principle” resolved into a shadow, and 
under the third head the residuum is nothing. As respects the “ vital 
principle,” we have no solicitude, but the process of reduction has 
other significant applications, and may have a like result in regard to 
objects of belief dearer than life—nay, we assert, it undeniably w/t, 
if left to Mr. Lewes—that all the “ higher problems of life and mind ”’ - 
touching the infinite and eternal, God, the human spirit, immortal- 
ity ; the supra-sensible, in a word, in every shape, reduced in this new 
retort, will dissolve like puffs of vapor in the gloom of night, amid the 
impenetrable shadows of that abysmal chaos, the unknowable. But 
lest we should seem to misapprehend or misrepresent, we prefer to 
let Mr. Lewes take the smiling mask from the grim death’s-head of 
his Athetstic Positivism with his own hand. 

In discussing the “ spiritual hypotheses of life and mind,” Mr. 
Lewes says: 





“ This thypothesis (of a spirit as a separate entity from organism but associated 
with it) is simply a re-introduction of an uaknown kind of matter to serve as the sub- 
stance in lieu of the £xown matter which is presented by organism.” 


Again, on page 145: 


' “Itis an imaginary hypothesis ; it is the introduction of the unknown to take the 
place of a knowable.” 


The introspective method of the metaphysicians deals with no 
object of, investigation so largely and constantly as Consciousness. 
But what is Consciousness after resolution by Mr. Lewes’ process ? 
As the basis from which the “ whole organism arises” we have “ The 
Bioplasm,” “which is constituted out of the fluids that bathe the 
tissues.” We have then, as Mr. Lewes’ explanation of the higher 
moral nature of man, “ the Psychoplasm,” which is nevertheless but a 
higher differentiation of matter, being “ the mass of potential feeling 
derived from the sensitive affections of the organism, not only the 
individual but ancestral organisms.” And Consciousness is the pro- 
duct of the “ nervous system”,—of what Mr. Lewes terms “the 
neural tremors of the Psychoplasm,” or the above “ mass of potential 
feeling derived from organism.” These “tremors” of the nerves, he 
calls “ neural units, the raw material of consciousness.” ‘‘ Conscious- 
ness is the mass of stationary waves of neural tremors.” We would 
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like to see the expression on the face of Dr. McCosh, or Dr. Hop- 
kins, as Mr. Lewes presents to them this specimen of his new method 
of reconciliation. 

Mr. Lewes’ process applied to man terminates in this: “ The 
mental life of man has two sources: 1. The animal organism; 2. The 
social organism. Man, apart from society, is simply an animal organ- 
ism.” (This is also the theory of Darwin, who has never yet been 
suspected of metaphysical tendencies, and who will be surprised as 
well as gratified to find the doctrine of evolution capable of recon- 
ciliation with those of his old antagonists.) ‘“ We have no need of 
an imaginary agent to explain what can perfectly be explained by a 
real agent—the Social Organism.” 

We have no space for further quotation. One thing, however, 
may be considered proved. There is but one invariable result of Mr. 
Lewes’ method. There is with him but one knowable fact. ALL 
the problems of life and mind terminate in Organism. Let the 
metaphysician—with the wisdom of the fox of Esop, who being 
invited kindly into the lion’s den, declined, observing that all the 
preceding foot-tracks pointed in—note this inevitable fate of every 
question submitted to Mr. Lewes’ ingenious process for the conver- 
sion of metaphysicians into positivists, without change of name or 
nature. Or would it not be nearer the facts to admit that if this 
“Greek Horse” is ever successful as his sanguine hope against the 
moss-grown battlements of his metaphysical Troy, and peace ensue 
—it will be for the same reason that peace came to the leveled 
city of Priam—there will be no metaphysicians. 

Again: Mr. Lewes is constrained in his new ré/e of metaphysician 
to admit and account for the existence of “ moral types and ideals” 
in the human mind. This he attempts by the somewhat paradox- 
ical conception of them as ¢rue fiction—as, for instance (if we may 
interpret his dark sayings), a romance may contain higher truth than 
the fact on which it is founded. According to Mr. Lewes, moral 
types and ideals are but projections by the magic-lantern of imagina- 
tion, from the brain of the human organism upon the clouds, or 
elsewhere, as you please, of its own transfigured and illumined 
thoughts of goodness or of beauty—which, it will dono harm at 
least, it may do good—for said organism to call God, or religion, or 
any other pleasing name. Surely the most ardent Idealist will 
acknowledge the magnanimity of this concession and be grateful. 
For he might not have even spared these visionary shadows on the 
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sky, but have laughed to scorn and blown to the winds the love and 
worship of the organism toward its own vain dreams. 

At least two-thirds of Mr. Lewes’ volume is devoted to “ The 
limitations of knowledge.” This is ground beaten to dust by the 
unceasing march and counter-march of Idealists, Utilitarians, Intui- 
tionists, Positivists, since the era of Philosophy began. We do not 
think Mr. Lewes has done much to sprinkle the dust of conflict. In- 
deed he has but stirred it up into more blinding clouds. Nor have 
we time nor courage now to follow him through the field of his 
earnest and ingenious efforts at a reconciliation, which seems only a 
bewildering name, to plain thinkers, for destruction. 

We do not affect acold and passionless critical spirit in this notice. 
It rarely we believe fails us; but it does here. To us an icy chill as of 
death breathes from Mr. Lewes’ system, and our forced smiles, with 
an insincerity not meant to deceive, have illy covered the sickness 
of horror in our very soul, as we pictured his (we trust, impossible) 
success in giving a creed to humanity. For, with his fair face 
and his fatal purpose, Mr. Lewes reminds us of the master of the 
coolie slaver, who recently, amid the sunny isles of the South Pacific, 
painted his fearful craft into the semblance of the well-known ship of 
the good Missionary Bishop, and mimicked the air and attire in which 
he had become so dear to his pagan flock, only that he might consign 
the natives whom his stratagem might thus beguile to a slavery 
worse than death. To embark with Mr. Lewes in his present enter- 
prise, allured by the false colors which he flies at his mast-head, 
is to bid good-bye to the happy shores which God and Religion bless, 
and sail straight for that new world of the Positive Philosophy, 
more dreadful than some ice-bound planet lost to its sun, where no 
lips breathe, where no hearts adore the name of the ever-living, ever- 
loving Father of men. 

But a moment’s reflection casts our fears to the winds. Mr. Lewes’ 
system is in its nature esoteric. It can never pass beyond the elect 
circle—in this case, of eccentric thinkers—like himself. The giver of 
this new Law, which, if true, were more terrible than that of Sinai, 
is too high-seated upon the lonely peak of his intellectual ambition, 
too wrapped also in the cloud and fume of his own Positivist crucible, 
in which nothing remains after his analysis of life and mind but mere 
matter, to be visible to the common crowd beneath. And if visible 
to the far-reaching eye of Philosophy, which he would reconcile, it 
will be but as the mediator of a false gospel, with no commission, 
unless it be his own or from the under-darkness. 








